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Loss OF A GREAT SHIP OF WAR. 

On the second of November a squadron of British 
war vessels, comprising some of the largest ships of 
the navy, entered the harbor of Ferrol, near Corunna, 
Spain. Among them were the Royal Sovereign, the 
Anson, and the Howe, one of the finest war ships 
afloat. 

While rounding the Perreio shoal the Howe took too 
large a sweepand grounded, Therest of the squadron 
vot in in safety and anchored. It was within an hour 
of high water. Every exertion was made to get her 
off, but in vain. Salvage operations on a very large 
seale have been commenced. 

The water tight doors were, of course, closed, but 
the boiler compartments on the port side appear to 
have been pierced by the rocks, for, at last accounts, 
three compartments were full of water in the stoke- 
hole, and the fires put out. Divers were sent down to 
explore, anchors were laid out, and every effort was 
made to lighten the ship by the officers and men of 
the whole squadron, but as the tide fell the ship’s 
bows settled down, and she was pivoted by the quar- 
teron the rock. The sketch here presented is from 
the Graphic, London, drawn by C. C. Peaty, R.N. 

The Howe is a first-class battleship, designed by Sir 
N. Barnaby, and launched at Pembroke on the 29th of 
April, 1885. Her displacement is 10,300 tons, and she 
carries at the water line 150 feet armor 18 inches thick. 





She is 300 feet long over all, 68 feet.beam, and draws 27 
feet 3 inches. Her engines, by Humphrys, indicate 
11,000 horse power. Her speed is 16 knots; she carries 
two 67 ton breech loaders in each barbette. 





Recent Important Additions to the British Navy. 

By the launch of the Revenge from the works of 
Messrs. Palmer’s Shipbuilding* and Iron Company, 
Jarrow, on the 3d of November, and the floating of the 
Royal Oak from her building dock at Messrs. Laird’s 
establishment, Birkenhead, the fighting strength of 
the British navy, says Industries, has been materially 
increased. These vessels belong to a class,of eight, pro- 
vision for the construction of which was made in the 
Hamilton Defense act of 1889, and they are considered 
on all hands to be, as regards strength and power for 
battle, superior to any first-class battle ships possessed 
by foreign powers. In their design all the elements 
upon which the efficiency of a battle ship depend have 
been embodied, in so far as the normal displacement 
of 14,150 tons permits. They are endowed with great 
offensive as well as defensive powers, with unusual pro- 
tection for men, guns, and the vital parts of their 
structure, while their speed will be quite equal to that 
of some of the modern cruisers. In fact, speed, as well 
as handiness and power of maneuvering quickly, were 
made strong points in the original conception of the 





class to which these vessels belong. As the two ships 


are identical in design and arrangement, the following 
description of the Royal Oak—ihe latest addition to 
the navy—will apply with equal accuracy to the Re- 
venge : 

The Royal Oak is built of steel throughout, on the 
longitudinal system, and measures 380 feet in length 
between the perpendiculars, with an extreme breadth 
of 75 feet, and will have, when complete for sea, a dis- 
placement of 14,150 tons on a mean draught of water of 
27 feet 6 inches. A double bottom extends throughout 
the engine and boiler rooms and main magazine spaces, 
and, as showing to what extent unsinkability has been 
considered in her design, the hull is subdivided into 220 
watertight compartments, The upper deck extends 
from stem to stern without a break, and above this is 
a shelter deck with two conning towers, one forward 
and the other aft, from either of which the vessel may 
be commanded in action. At the load water line she 
is protected by a belt of steel-faced armor, 8°5 feet in 
breadth, extending over two-thirds of her length, and 
tapering in thickness from 18 inches amidships to i4 
inches at the ends, This belt is terminated at either 
end by transverse armored buikheads, surmounting 
which is a 3 inch steel deck, and before and abaft the 
belt the protection is completed by a strong under 
water deck of steel, terminating forward at the ram. 
The broadside over the belt is protected to a height of 
9°5 feet above the water by 5 inch armor, with screen 
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bulkheads similarity armored inclosing a central bat- 
tery. 

At the fore and aft ends of the armor belt, and rising 
directly from the protective deck, are barbettes of 
steel-faced armor 17 inches thick, in which are mounted 
the main armament, comprising four 67-ton breech- 
loading guns, two in each barbette. The auxiliary 
armament includes ten 6inch 5-ton quick-firing guns, 
six of which are carried on the upper deck and pro- 
tected by shields, while four others are mounted in 
armored casemates on the main deck, sixteen 6-pound- 
er and nine 3-poander guick-firing guns, besides ma- 
guns and seven torpedo tubes for launching 





chine 
Whitehead torpedoes. Four of the tubes are on the 
broadside, one at the stem, and two submerged. The 


magazines are situated on either side of the engine 
and boiler spaces, immediately beneath the barbettes, 
and, in view of the development of high explosives 
and quick-firing guns, precautionary measures have 
been taken for the protection of the ammunition sup- 
its passage from the magazines to the guns. 
machinery consists of two sets of 
triple expansion engines capable of developing, col- 
lectively, upward of 9,000 horse power with natural 
draught and 13,000 horse power with forced draught 


ply during 
The propelling 


producing speeds of 16 knots with open stokeholds | 
Each set of | 


and 17° knots with closed stokeholds. 
engines is contained in a separate compartment, the 
two being divided by a longitudinal middle line bulk- 
head extending the whole length of the magazine 
spaces. ‘There are eight boilers, each supplying steam 
ata working pressure of 155 pounds per square inch. 
The auxiliary engines will number, altogether, sixty- 
and will include steering engines, electric light 
boat hoisting engine, and 
engines. Her bunkers will take 900 
tons of coal, and with this quantity it is estimated 
that she will cover a distance of 5,000 nautical miles at 
a speed of ten knots. When fully equipped and ready 
fur sea, the value of the Royal Oak and Revenge will 
be about £1,000,000 sterling or $5,000,000 each. 
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engines, workshop engine, 
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Treasures Found in Street Excavations, 

In Rome the eighty-two miles of new streets made 
last year yielded the following “‘dugups:” 

905 amphorze 

2,360 terra cotta iamps. 

1,824 inscriptions on marble. 

77 columns rare marble. 

313 pieces of columns. 

157 marble capitals. 

118 bases 

500 works of art in terra cotta, 

540 works of art in bronze. 

711 intaglios and cameos. 

18 marble sarcophagi. e 

152 bass-reliefs 

192 marble statues. 

21 »arbie figures of animals. 

266 busts and heads. 

M4 pictures in polychrome mosaic. 

47 objects of goid. 

38 objects of silver. 

36,679 coins. 

Eveo this astonishing list does not cover everything, 
but embraces only those objects which were worthy 
of a place in the museums. 
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How 2 German Train is Started, 
According to the Railway Review, an official 
of the Pittsburg and Lake Erie Railroad recently 
Europe, referring to railway prac- 
tice in Germany, says: “‘The roadbeds are about 
perfect, while the stations are simply magnificent, 
even in the most insignificant places being very fine. 
The roadbeds are quite rigid, but this is mainly due to 
the iron and steel cross ties that are used. The locomo- 
tives are fine pieces of mechanism, but their capacity 
is scarcely equal to those on this side of the Atlantic. 
Their entire passenger equipment is away behind that 
in use here. Their trains, however, run like clockwork, 
and the connections are perfect. The method of start- 
ing trains is altogether unique and peculiar, and will 
eause local agents and trainmen to smile. The agent | x 
is an linposing, dignified and solemn-looking official, 
attired in elaborate uniform, literally gilt-edged, and 
he acts as master of ceremonies on the imposing oc- 
casion. When the train arrives at a station he is stand- 
ing bolt upright in an almost military position, and he 
is on dress parade. One minute before the train starts 
he reaches up and taps a gong three times. Thena 
strange seene takes place, and it would seem that he 
had pressed a button, for at the last tap the conduc- 
tor, who has been at the rear car, comes galloping 
along the entire length of the platform, shouting in 
German the name of every station the train will stop 
at. When the engine is reached he wheels about, and 
on his return quickly closes and locks the car doors, 
darts back to the van to his perch on the rear car, 
whistles thrice on a tin or metal whistle, which is in- 
stantly repeated by the brakeman at the front end, 
and the train staris, 
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EXTENSION OF RAPID TRANSIT FACILITIES IN NEW 
YORK CITY. 

In addition to the many first-class horse and cab|. 
street railways which gridiron the city in all directions. 
no less than four of the finest avenues of the city, 
running north and south, are occupied and darkene| 
by hideous iron bridges, known as the elevated rai) 
ways. On some of the avenues the tracks are su). 
ported on iron columns that stand on the sidewalks. 
In other examples two rows of columns are set in the 
middle of the streets, where they seriously obstruc: 
the travel of ordinary vehicles, and are the cause of 
many accidents. The noise of the steam trains, the 
dirty droppings from the cars, the cinders, gas, and 
escaping steam, all conspire to render the presence of 
these elevated railways a serious nuisance. Still, as a 
convenience to the public, they are almost indispens:- 
ble, and by many are regarded as a highly desirable 
sort of nuisance. This is proved by the hosts of 
people who travel upon them; also by the fact that 
large and valuable buildings have been erected on 
both sides of the lines of these railways. Many of 
these buildings are tenanted by families, who, strange 
asit may seem, appear to take pleasure in the din and 
dust raised by the steam trains close under their 
windows. 

The New York elevated railways are probably the 
most largely patronized and most profitable of any 
railway works in the world, mileage considered. They 
have an aggregate length of about forty miles. Last 
year they carried over two hundred and fifteen mi! 
lions} of passengers. The gross earnings were almost 
eleven millions of dollars and the net earnings about 
five millions of dollars. 

In the early days of these railways the man who ap- 
pears to have most highly appreciated their value and 
foresaw their great future was Mr. Jay Gould, a Wall 
Street broker. He bought out the Tilden and Field 
interests and so gained control of the works. The 
roads are admirably managed, and their extension in 
various directions would greatly add to the public 
convenience. But so strong is the passion of envy in 
the municipal heart that no further privileges can be 
extended to Jay Gould; he is making too much money 


|already, and for fear he should make more, he must 


not be allowed to improve or extend his roads, even if 
the people thereby suffer. 

So great is the need of additional facilities for rapid 
transit that a new commission was appointed some 
two years ago, under legislative authority, to lay out 


m0. Oe new routes, designate the plans for construction, and 
S| inaugurate a new and independent system for faster 
-- $| rapid transit in the city. 


The commission has lately completed its work, the 
plans have been drawn, and the franchise is soon to 
be sold at public auction. 

As a whole the new system consists of railways to be 
built underground. The main line is to run under 
Broadway, which is one of the greatest thoroughfares 
of the city; from this as a stem branches are to extend 
in various directions. In the northerly parts of the 
metropolis the tunnels give place to elevated struc- 
tures. 

The purchaser of the franchise must pay 10 per cent 
cash to the city, and must also deposit $1,000,000 
as a guarantee of full compliance with the terms of 


113 sale. 


The company to build the road must be organized 
within two months. The capital stock of the com- 
pany must be $50,000,000, divided into 500,000 shares at 
$100 a share. The company may mortgage its pro- 


“ Mator perty for $50,000,000. The limit of fare permitted to 
-. Wilt | be charged is 5 cents. The company must give a bond 


of $2,000,000 to protect the city and property owners 


si a from damages. 


Work on the road must be begun within four months 
from the time the contract is awarded, and the road 


145 | Must be finished and in operation within five years of 


beginning it. The part between the City Hall and 


Mi" | Fourteenth Street must be finished in two years, the 


part south of the City Hall and the parts between 
Fourteenth and Fifty-ninth Streets and between Four- 


“U6) teenth and Forty-third Streets on the east branch 


within three years, the part between Fifty-ninth 
Street and Harlem River within four years and the 
rest within five years. 

In case the corporation fails to begin or finish the 
construction within the times limited, it forfeits its 
rights, and upon the forfeiture being adjudged by the 


u | court, the commissioners will have the power to acd ver- 


tise and resell the franchises of the road and so much 
of the road as shall have been constructed, and the 
proceeds of the resale will be applied to the payment 
of the expenses of the resale, then to the discharge of 


10 | any liens which may have been created. 


The articles of incorporation must be signed and ac- 
knowledged by not less than twenty-five persons. 
Books of subscription to the capital stock of the com- 


ui" | pany must be opened at once. Thecapital stock must 


be held by not less than fifty persons, and the stock- 
holders must choose thirteen directors. After the or 
ganization of the company and the sale of the stock 


410 the company must pay the State a tax of one-eighth of 
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organized. 

When in operation the company must start and run 
its cars for the transportation of passengers and pro- 
perty at regular times to be fixed by public notice, and 
furnish sufficient accommodations for the transporta- 
tion of allsuch passengers and property as shall, within 
a reasonable time previous thereto, be offered for 
transportation at the stations. 

The best and most efficient system of block, switch, 
and train signaling must be adopted when the road 
begins running. 

The ears must be propelled by electricity or by some 
form of power not requiring combustion within the 
tunnel. This motor must be sufficiently powerful to 
readily start a train of eight cars, each weighing, in 
addition to its load of passengers, not less than 30,000 
pounds, on a gradient with a rise of one and one-half 
feet per 100 feet of distance, and the motor must also 
be able to maintain the same train at a speed of not 
jess than 40 miles per hour on a level gradient. 

Should each ear be provided with its own motor, such 
motor must be capable of exerting sufficient power 
to comply for each ear with the above requirements. 

Each ear must be provided with suitable arrange- 
ments for heating and lighting, and must have ample 
and comfortable seating capacity for the number of 
passengers to be earried by the car. Each station must 
be provided with suitable waiting and toilet rooms, 
with all proper convenience for the use and comfort of 
passengers, including proper platforms and suitable 
arrangements for heating and lighting. The platforms 
and stations and the stairways, hallways, galleries, 
approaches, and passages must be of ample size. 

At present the general impression is that the cost 
of building the gigantic works proposed by the com- 
mission will be so great as to leave little profit to the 
builders, and hence capitalists will refuse to take up 





one per cent on its stock, and it will be deemed fully 


Scientific American. 


creased by pressure, though it is believed that the de- 
mand on the Exposition grounds will not exceed 30,000 
gallons, or 500,000 drinks of half a pint each, daily. At 
one cent each this alone will give the Hygeia Company 
an income of $5,000 daily, to say nothing of the adver- 
tising effect of this great enterprise. This plant is a 
concession controlled by the Hygeia Company, who 
pay a portion of the gross receipts to the Exposition. 

The Sewerage.—What becomes of the waste water is 
almost as interesting to many as where the supply of 
water comes from. Thus, it is worthy of note that one 
system of piping carries all the storm water from the 
roofs of the various buildings into the lagoons, while a 
second system of piping carries all the surface water 
from the many catch basins, so it will not foul the 
lagoons, into two wells, from whence it is pumped into 
the lake by centrifugal pumping plants, consisting of 
Gould’s pumps belted to line shafting driven by electric 
motors. 

The construction department found the problem of 
how to quickly, economically, and effectually dispose 
of the discharges that will flow from toilet basins, 
closets, sinks, etc., not an easy one to solve. It was 
essential that a system should be adopted that would 
not only prove efficient as an odorless sewerage system, 
but also include a method by which the entire outflow 
could be chemically treated and both fluids and solids 
rendered inert. 

The Shone hydro-pneumatic sewerage system was 
adopted by Mr. W. 8. McHarg. chief of the depart- 
ment of water and sewerage, and forms the main sew- 
erage system of the World’s Fair grounds. 

As installed at Jackson Park, the system consists of 
26 ejector stations containing 52 Shone ejectors, there 
being a pair in each station, thus affording ample 
reserve capacity. The ejectors in service have a capa- 
city of from 60 to 600 gallons each, and a total receiv- 





the enterprise. If this should prove to be the case, 
then all the labors of the commission will have gone for 
naught, and another commission will have to be 
appointed to hateh out a better and more practical 
plan. 
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NOTES FROM THE GREAT FAIR. 

THE WATER SUPPLY, DRAINAGE AND SANITARY 
ARRANGEMENTS OF THE WORLD'S COLUMBIAN 
EXPOSITION. 

(SpeciaL CoRRESPONDENCE OF THE SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN,] 
CuicaGo, December 1, 1892. 

The Water Supply.—The requisite supply of drink- 
ing water is accomplished by installing two pumping 
engines, each having a capacity of 12,000,000 gal'ons 
per day, in the 68th Street (Hyde Park) water works. 
The water is drawn from Lake Michigan at the two 
mile crib, and from the water works passes through a 
36 inch main to Machinery Hall, from which point it 
is carried throughout the grounds in pipes of lessened 
capacity, ranging down to 8 inches, and distributed by 
laterals into every building and to each exhibit where- 
ever desired. 

This lake water will be supplied free of charge 
from 300 ornamental fountains, located at various 
points about the grounds, and from thousands of sin- 
gle faucets within the buildings. Each fountain will 
have four or more % inch faucets and twelve metal 
cups, thus accommodating at least 1,200 thirsty vistors 
at one time at the fountains alone. This lake water is 
contracted and paid for by the Exposition officials, 
and may be used for all purposes within the grounds. 

Hygeia Water.—For drinking purposes, water is also 
supplied that is piped direct from the Hygeia Springs, 
at Waukesha, Wis., a distance of 102 miles, where the 
overflow capacity of the springs exceeds 650,000 gallons 
aday. Steam pumps will force the water into a reser- 
voir that is being built on a high ridge 200 feet above 
and eight miles distant from Waukesha, and ninety- 
four miles from and 416 feet above the level of the expo- 
sition grounds, and from this reservoir it is expected 
that the water will flow by gravitation through a 6 
inch Maltby coated steel pipe, at the rate of 50,000 gal- 
lons a day, to the cooling reservoir located between 
the Transportation Building and the grand passenger 
depot. This great cooling tank has a capacity of 
100,000 gallons, and will be covered by an ornamental 
Structure 8040 feet in size, containing a full refriger- 
ating plant that will furnish 100 tons of ice daily. 
From this reservoir the water will be forced by a small 
pulping plant through the refrigerating coils to the 
twenty-five miles of 8 inch distributing mains and the 
small connecting laterals extending into each exhibit, 
from the faucets of which it will probably be drawn, at 
4 temperature of about 38° F.; a water meter register- 
ng the amount drawn. In addition to the private 
faucets, there will be 250 fountains erected, within or- 
hamental booths built to harmonize with the different 
forms of architecture of the buildings to which they 
a attached, where a half pint glass of Hygeia may 
secured from one of the many female attendants 
at the cost of a penny a glass. 

The water supplied to these fountains will be kept 





_ing and ejecting capacity of 17,000,000 gallons per diem, 





in cireulation, so that an evenly cold temperature will 
practically be maintained. While the capacity of the' 


These ejectors are placed in cemented pits sunk to a 
depth of about 14 feet below the surface of the ground, 
and are placed either under the main buildings or at 
various points about the grounds. Thus under the 
Electricity building there is one pair of ejectors of 180 
gallons capacity each, while under the Manufactures 
building there are two pairs, each of the four machines 
having a capacity of 600 gallons. 

Each ejector has an inlet and outlet pipe for the 
sewage and an automatic valve for the compressed air 
by means of which the machine is operated. Through 
the inlet pours the waste water and other matter from 
basins, closets and sinks, till the machine is full, when 
a float automatically opens the compressed air inlet, 
and the pressure of the inrushing air (50 lb. to the 
square inch) instantly closes the inlet flap valve and 
ejects the contents into a branch pipe directly con- 
nected with the main discharge pipe. As the last of 
the fluid passes out the compressed air valve is auto- 
matically closed, and the ejector expanded down to 
atmospheric pressure through a muffler box, then the 
back pressure in the branch pipes closes the flap valve 
on the outlet, and, the pressure being released, the inlet 
flap valve opens, allowing the liquid washes to again 
flowin. This system was installed under contract by 
Mr. Urban H. Broughton, engineer and manager of 
the Shone Hydro-Pneumatic Sewerage and Water 
Supply Company, of Chicago. When the Exposition 
is well attended it is expected that each of these eject- 
ors will fill and be emptied at the rate of about once a 
minute, and as the contents are ejected into the 
branch pipe the displacement of a similar quantity 
from the main discharge pipe flows into tanks, where it 
is treated with sulphate of aluminum, or other chemi- 
cals, which throw down the solids and leave the water 
comparatively innoxious. 

The water, separated from the solids by filtration, 
flows from the tanks through pipes into the lake, 
while the solid matter, having passed through a Bush- 
nell filter press, operated by compressed air, and been 
formed into small cakes, is burned under furnaces. 
This press consists of a series of round iron plates 
hung on rolls on the press rods, with filter cloths 
placed between the plates, thus forming chambers into 
which the material to be filtered is pumped through a 
center channel in the machine, when the application 
of pressure (about 700 Ib. to the square inch) forces 
the liquid through the cloths to the surface of the 
plates, and thence through grooves or pipes into a 
receiver. The pressed cakes are then removed, thrown 
into furnaces and burned. 

Toilets and Lavatories.—Each principal building 
on the grounds will have from one to four apartments 
devoted to toilet purposes, and placed in the most 
easily accessible portions of the structure. 

The total number of closets on the grounds will ex- 
ceed 3,000, of which 1,000 are free, and 2,000 are subject 
to the charge of five cénts. 

There will be nearly a thousand public lavatories, 
any one of which may be used on payment of five 
cents, this sum covering charge for a sufficient quantity 
of powdered soap, an individual towel, comb, and 


main supply is 50,000 gallons daily, it can be largely in-| 


and fustic applied to impart the yellow. 
of the former to twenty-five of the latter produce a red 
orange, equal parts an ordinary orange, and twenty- 
five to seventy-five a yellow orange. 









perfect as can be desired, and include a private room 
finished in English white enamel and containing chair, 
rug, towels, powdered soap, brush, comb and long 
plate glass mirror; all arranged to afford the utmost 
privacy and convenience, for which a charge of but 
five cents is made, including the services of a matron, 
and no room is to be used a second time till thoroughly 
cleansed by the attendant. This concession is con- 
trolled by J. B. Clow & Son, of Chicago, who will pay 
a portion of their receipts to the exposition. Thesame - 
firm also controls the only advertising on the grounds, 
namely, the interior wall space in the rooms devoted 
to lavatories and closets. This was one of the first 
concessions granted and the World’s Fair officials have 
since endeavored to repurchase it, in order to prevent 
advertising of any nature whatever on the grounds. 
Some idea of the value of this advertising space may 
be inferred from the statement that one house pays 
$25,000 for space in each room and another firm 
$12,500. De L. 


a 
Leather Dyeing. 

The following particulars in regard to leather dyeing 
are from the Leather Trades Circular. 

The tendency of leather to fix the aniline colors with- 
out the aid of mordants renders these dyes particularly 
applicable in leather dyeing. Fine grain leather can- 
not stand treatment with alcoholic solutions, so that 
the aqueous dyes are preferable, and if aleoholic solu- 
tions have to be used, they should be diluted to the 
verge of precipitation. Acid colors are more import- 
ant than the basic. Tanned leather must generally be 
bleached by drawing it several times through a strong, 
warm, sumac decoction, or leaving it immersed 
therein for a few hours. Dyes which do not take uni- 
formly on the leather must be mordanted ; in nearly 
all cases they are best applied by painting them on. 
The most important of the saline mordants in this 
branch are the different soaps. A good, bard, white, 
soda soap is generally the best, Castile being recom- 
mended. 

When the skin has been painted itis rinsed with 
cold water while upon the table, and well stretched 
with a brass slicker ; another coat of the dye is applied, 
and again washed off with cold water ; the skin is then 
rubbed until the water runs off clean. Colors that re- 
quire to be darkened are brushed over with a solu- 
tion of Salzburg vitriol (ferroso-cupric sulphate), a 
mixture of ferrous and cupric sulphates, 25°38 grms. of 
which are dissolved in 3 liters of water. The skin is 
finally washed with clean water, and dried. 

Dark Brown.—Eight parts of fustic, 1 part of log- 
wood, 2 parts of Brazil wood, 1 part of sanders, and 
1¢ part of quercitron are boiled with soft water for one 
hour, and strained through linen. The vitrioi treat- 
ment treatment serves to darken the shade; for light 
brown this is omitted and the skin primed with dilute 
potash. 

Olive Brown.—Two parts of Hungarian fustic, 1 part 
of quercitron, and \ part of logwood are boiled, ana 
the solution applied upon a strong potash priming ; 
vitriol treatment follows. 

Cutch Brown.—A docoction of 4¢ kilo. cuteh, 60 grms. 
of copper sulphate, and 40 liters of water is applied 
upon a feeble priming. 

Chestnut Brown.—The moistened leather is primed 
with a solution of 1 kilo. of copper acetate in 50 liters 
of water, slicked out, and then painted with a solution 
of yellow prussiate of potash in feebly acid water. 
Chocolate Brown.—Brazil wood (14¢ part) is boiled 
with water (45 parts) for two hours, and a little iron 
acetate added, according to shade. 

Red.—Cochineal in a linen bag is boiled with water 
containing about 2 per cent. of aqua ammonia. 
Alizarine Red.—A feeble flesh color is produced by 
brushing the leather with a solution of alizarin in dilute 
soda, and then rinsing with soap water. 
Scarlet.—Zaffer extract. diluted with 60 parte of water 
containing 1 part of tartar, is painted on a feeble an- 
natto bottom. 

Ordinary Red.—A decoction of sanderswood is used 


upon a feeble priming of alum free from iron. 


Dark Green.—Quercitron (4 parts) and logwood (1 


part) upon a strong priming of vitriol. 


Light Olive Green.—A decoction of fustie (1 kilo.), 


archil (4 kilo.), and water (20 liters) is painted on a 
light bottom of Prussian biue. 
aqueous solution of picric acid is substituted for the 
fustic and archil. 


For picric green an 


Lemon Yellow.—Turmeric (1 part) is digested in al- 


cohol (4 parts) for twenty-four hours, diluted with wa- 
ter, and applied upon a feeble potash bottom. 


Barberry Yellow.—One kilo. of barberry root, 90 


kilos. of water, and 200 grm. of iron-free alum. 


Orange.—A red priming is given by Brazil wood, 
Seventy-five 


Chrome Yellow.—The dye is first applied with a so- 


lution of 30 grm. red chromate of potash in 4 liter of 





mirror. 
The lavatories now being fitted up for women are as 


water, and is next fixed by 30 grm. acetate of lead in 4¢ 
liter of water. 














Para-amidopheaol Citrate, 

A solution of citric acid is, according to Liesegang, 
an excellent solvent of para-amidophenol — ninety- 
seven grammes of the latter being soluble in two hun- 
dred grammes of the citric acid solution of equal parts, 


the para-amidophenol being added little by little at a 
The citrate of para-ami- 


temperature of 18° to 20° ©. 
dophenol so formed is employed as a developer in the 


following proportions : 


Para-amidophesul citrate (concentrated solution)......... loc. 
Sodium salphite (concentrated), ........ccecccerccesseeeees 
Sodiam carbonats gunce Geccnscepeceoosceoses By 
Caastic potash (ten per cent solution)..........+..eseeeses Phy 
WER. o cndecccces os +6000060080000000 10800060 00bbeNsesenes ee 


This cives dense blue black images full of detail, the 
image, with normal exposure, appearing in about ten 
seconds. Brown tones are obtained if the para-ami- 
dophenol citrate is rendered alkaline with caustic 
potash. The citrate and sulphite are also applicable 
in aqueous solution as a developer for partly printed 
images on gelatino-chloride.—British Journal. 


—_— er 
An American Grain Train. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company recently ran 
aspecial grain train through from Chicago to Jersey 
City without uncoupling a car or changing locomotives. 
A distance of 824 miles was traversed, during which time 
the locomotive was not uncoupled from the train. The 
total length of the train was 1,602 feet, and it carried 


2,640,000 pounds of grain, an average of 66,000 pounds 
The locomotive and cars were equipped 
throughout with Westinghouse brakes. The locomo- 
tive and tender weighed 88,500 pounds. The forty 
thirty-four foot box cars, with loads, weighed 3,824,000 
pounds, and the caboose 18,000 pounds. The total 
weight of the train was 4,030,000 pounds or about 2,000 


to each car 


tonsa. 
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SWORD TRICK-A STAB THROUGH THE ABDOMEN. 

A trick in which a sword is apparently passed 
through a person’s abdomen and drawn out on the op- 
posite side of the body is explained by e contributor 
to La Nature 

The sword employed is a simple, thin, fiexible blade 
of steel, not at all sharp, and the plan of which is seen 
at A in the accompanying figure. The point is suffici- 
ently blunt to prevent it from doing any harm. 

As for the prestidigitator, whose body the sword 
will simply pass around but not pierce, he carries con- 
cealed beneath his vest a sort of sheath that consists 
of a tube of rectangular section, and semicircular in 
shape, and the two extremities of which are bent in 
eontrary directions in such a way that they are situ- 
ated in the same straight line, the two orifices opening 
in front and behind at right angles with the abdomen. 
This apparatus, B, is held in place by cords attached 
to two small rings at the two extremities of the 
tube 

it is the prestidigitator himself who, appearing 
instinctively to grasp the point of the sword asif to 
protect himself, directs it into the metallic tube. It 
makes its exit between the tails of the coat. It might 
be made to come out at the center of the back, but in 
this case it would be necessary to have an aperture 
formed in the sean of the coat. 

The illusion produced is complete, seeing that the flex- 
ible blade straightens out on making its exit from the 
tube, on account of the form of the latter’s extremity. 
It is necessary to operate rapidly, so that the spectators 
shall not have time to see that the length of the sword 
has diminished at this moment, the curved line that it 


Scientific American. 


AN IMPROVED SLIDING HATCH DOOR. 
An efficient and durable non-combustible door, 
adapted to close tightly an elevator opening, and with 
mechanism for closing the several doors in a building 
simultaneously, or either one of them separately, are 














KIBELE’S HATCH DOOR. 


shown in the accompanying illustration, and form the 
subject of a patent issued to Mr. Cuno Kibele, of 
Bluffton, Ind. The door is preferably made of sheet 
metal stiffened by angle irons riveted to its top, and 
slides on grooved rollers running on tracks on supports 
between the floors, the side edges of the door project- 
ing beyond the tracks, so that the door will close the 
well and the slots adjacent to the side posts on which 
the elevator carruns. The inner edge of the 
door is slotted, for the passage of the hoist- 
ing cable, the slot being normally closed by 
freely swinging leaves so arranged that the 
door may be readily pushed over the cable, 
which is held in the inner end of the slot and 
inside the leaves when the door is closed. 
On the top of the door, near its edges, are 
parallel rack bars meshing with pinions on a 
suitably journaled transverse shaft, the lat- 
ter carrying also a sprocket wheel driven by 
a chain connecting with a loosely turning 
sprocket wheel on a shaft at one side of the 
elevator well. The latter sprocket wheel 
forms part of an interlocking clutch mechan- 
ism arranged at each floor, and shown in 
detail in the small view, whereby the gears 
connected with each door may be thrown 
into or out of connection with the endless 
chain extending vertically through the 
building, by means of which the various 
sprocket wheels are operated. With the 
clutch mechanism in normal position, it is 
only necessary to pull downward on one side 
of the chain to close all the doors, or to pull 
downward on the other side to open them all. By 
means of a lever connected by a cord or cable with the 
clutch mechanism, any of the doors may be thrown 
out of connection with the endless chain. 

— ee 
The Orchilla Lichen, 
Interesting reports from United States consuls, in 
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Lower Caiifornia, Cape Verd, and Ecuador, dealing 
with the orchilla lichen, have recently been 
published by the State Department. It 





grows on rocks on the coast of the Canary 











A SWORD TRICK. 


follows not being the shortest passage from one point 
to another 

The figure represents a variant of the trick, in which 
the sword is provided with an eye through which a 
long red ribbon ix passed, 


of the body, 


| Islands it 


\to about 120 tons, and goes mainly to Lisbon. In 
| Ecuador it is 
and which follows the|and cure, and is then pressed into bales. The de- 
biade when the latter is pulled out at the opposite side | mand at present is small. 


and Cape Verd Islands, Sardinia, Minorca, 
and elsewhere, and in some places is described 
as a miniature shrub rather than a lichen. 
It yields the archil of commerce, which gives 
a rich and extremely beautiful purple tinc- 
ture. It was extensively used by dyers when, 
in 1853, the discovery of the orchilla in Ame- 
rica and on the Galapagos Islands is said 
to have created a commercial sensation in 
Europe, because of its superiority over any 
lichen in use prior to that time. In 1872 a 
ship’s captain discovered it in Lower Cali- 
fornia, and after a few years a certain Mr. 
Hale succeeded in obtaining a concession 
from the Mexican government of the entire 
orchilla lands on the Pacific coast of that 
State—a belt six miles broad and compris- 
ing nearly eight degrees of latitude. About 
3,000 men were employed in the industry ; 
but since the Congo Free State has become 
the main source of supply the Californian 
industry has languished. In the Cape Verd 

is plentiful, but difficult to obtain, for it 
grows on the sides of precipices. The export amounts 





gathered by hand, put in the sun to dry 








It is used in Europe, especially the Galapagos varie- 
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ty, because of the delicate color, luster, and tone that 
it gives to silk. 





INFLATION OF RUBBER BALLS, 

Rubber balls, large or small, protected by an envelope 
of leather, gradually contract and thus lose all their 
elasticity, and from this moment are out of use unless 
one possesses the means of reinflating them. It is then 
necessary to carefully loosen the rubber that com. 
presses their tubulure, to introduce air under pressure 
into them, and toreclose them. The pressure that can 


| be exerted with the lungs is far from sufficing, and, 


for want of a force pump, it is necessary to seek for an 
arrangement capable of replacing that apparatus. We 
shall describe here the small installation that serves us 
for this purpose. It is, we think, within the reach of 
every one, and will be able to render service to some of 
our young readers. 

A bottle of good quality is provided with a wired 
cork containing three apertures, designed to receive as 
many glass tubes. One of the latter extends to the 
bottom of the bottle, the second is provisionally 
corked, and the third is drawn out to a point and 
smoothed with a lamp so as to present no sharp angle. 
The first is put in communication with the water con- 
duit and to the third is firmly attached the ball to be 
reinflated. After this, the water from the conduit is 
allowed to flow into the bottle, and this forces air un- 
der pressure into the ball. Then, when the ball is 
judged to be sufficiently inflated, the cock is closed; 
but, if the entire contents of the bottle are insufficient, 
the cock is closed a little before the latter is full of 
water. A provisional ligature is applied to the ball, 
then the rubber is detached from the conduit and the 
contents of the bottle are allowed to flow out after 
opening the tube No. 2. 

The first operation is begun again, care being taken 
not to reopen the ball until a little water has been 
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METHOD OF INFLATING A RUBBER BALLOON. 


allowed to enter the bottle. If there is a cock at one’s 
disposal, it should be placed between the tube, 3, and 
the ball, and the latter need not then be reattached 
before the end of the operation. 

In order to introduce illuminating gas into rubber 
balloons, it will suffice to lead it to tube, 2. The bottle 
being first full of water, and the balloon empty of air, 
one will siphon in allowing the gas to enter, then the 
cock of the. latter will be closed, and the gas will be 
forced in by allowing the water to re-enter. This oper- 
ation seems to be complicated, but in reality it takes 
less time to perform it than to describe it. Fig. 1 
shows the arrangement of the apparatus for the com- 
pression of the air. In Fig. 2 the bottle is being 
emptied in order to give what may be called a second 
piston stroke. Fig. 3 gives a view of the installation as 
a whole for inflating a balloon with illuminating gas.— 
La Nature. 





Fertilizers. 


The usefulness of nitrogen and phosphoric acid in 
slowly available forms, as they exist in bone, has 
been amply proved in practice, especially for slow- 
growing crops, in orchards, meadows and in such other 
eases where a gradual increase in general fertility is 
regarded as important. A mixture of fine ground bone 
and muriate of potash, in the proportion of three parts 
of bone to one of potash, is used quite largely and has 
proved a very effective and profitable manure for gen- 
eral use in grain farming. It furnishes all the essen- 
tial ingredients, it costs less per ton than the average 
complete fertilizers, and it contains quite as much ni- 
trogen and very much more phosphoric acid and 
potash. 

Under the present condition of the fertilizer trade 
and for the purposes indicated, the substitution of 
ground bone, in part at least, for the more expensive 
though more available complete fertilizers, is in the 
line of wise economy.—J. J. Ag. Ha. Station Bul, 
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THREE SYSTEMS OF ELECTRIC DISTRIBUTION. 

Whatever effect patent litigation may have on the 
business side of an invention, it certainly is beneficial 
from a scientific point of view, as it brings out clearly 
| concisely the principles involved in such inven- 
tions. A ease in point is the suit of the Edison Elec- 
trie Light Company against the New Haven Electric 
Company, the subject being the three-wire system of 
lectrieal distribution.* Without going into the merits 
of the ease, we extract from the testimony some dia- 
vrams and condense some of the descriptive matter 
to illustrate as clearly as possible three methods of 
electric distribution. The experts in the case have 
not only provided very clear electrical diagrams, 
but have furnished water analogues for each of the 
cases. 

in Fig. 1 is illustrated the series system commonly 
employed in electric are lighting, E being the engine; 
(, the dynamo or generator; p and n, the positive and 
negative conductors; and I, I', I’, I’, the are lamps. 
In this ease, as will be seen, the current passes from 
the dynamo through all the lamps in series. 
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tive pipe, with a fall ef potential due to the amount of 
energy absorbed in the motors. 

In Fig. 5 are shown two like multiple are systems 
placed parallel with each other, with the positive con- 
ductor of one system adjoining the negative conductor 
of the adjacent system, the arrows indicating the di- 
rection of the current in each system. It will be seen 
that if the same amount of energy is absorbed in each 
of these two systems, the negative conductor, n’, of 
the upper system must carry a negative current ex- 
actly equal to the positive current carried in the con- 
ductor, »', of the lower system, and the currents in 
these two conductors, being equal and opposite, would 
neutralize each other if carried on the same conductor, 
as indicated in Fig. 6, in which the negative conductor, 
n*, and positive conductor, p', are merged in one. 
With the generators, G' and G*, arranged in series, the 
electromotive force is 220 volts, which is suited to two 
110 volt lamps in series. So long as equal resistances 
are placed in the two parts of the three-wire circuit, the 
central wire remains neutral, and no current passes in 
either direction; but as soon as this balance is disturbed 
by turning off or adding one 
or more lamps, a current due 
to the difference in resistance 
of the two branches passes 
over the neutral wire. This 
system is aptly, though not 
perfectly, illustrated by the 
water analogue shown in 
Fig. 7. 

In this case, two generat- 
ors or pumps, G', G*, circulate 
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ductors in the feeding portions of the system, of at 
least 75 per cent in the cost of conductors. The con- 
ductors formerly represented the largest item in the 
cost of the completed plant. 

The value of the invention is shown by the fact thai 
almost immediately after the introduction of the three- 
wire system the electric lighting business increased 
enormously, and electric lighting was placed on a basis 
which enabled it to compete successfully with gas at 
the lowest price. 

CT ee 
How t« Purify Mercury. 

The method of cleaning mereury adopted at the 
Physikalischtechnische Reichsanstalt, at Berlin, is de- 
scribed in the Zeitschrift fur Instrumentenkunde. 
The raw material, says Vature, is brought in iron bot- 
tles from Idria. It is filtered and dried, and twice dis- 
tilled in a vacuum to get rid of the heavy metals. Great 
eare is taken to eliminate fatty vapors derived from 
greased valves and cocks, which is accomplished by 
means of a mercury pump working without a stopcock. 
Finally, the electro-positive metals, such as zine and 
the alkalies, are separated by electrolysis. The mer- 
cury is precipitated from a solution of mercurous ni- 
trate obtained by the action of nitric acid on excess of 
mercury. The solution, together with the impure 
mercury acting as an anode, is contained in an outside 
glass vessel, into which a current from a Gulcher ther- 
mopile is conducted by an insulated platinum rod. The 
eathode rod dips into an interior shallow glass vessel, 
in which the pure mercury is collected. On careful 
analysis it was found that no perceptible non-volatile 
residue was left by 200 grammes of the purified metal. 
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Fig. l.—Are Lamps in Series, Fig. 2.--Water Analogue of Series Arrangement. Fig. 3.—Incandescent Lamps in Multiple Arc. Fig. 4.—Water Analogue of Multiple Arc Arrangement. Fig. 5.—Two Muitiple Are Circuits 


arranged parallel. Fig. 6.—Two Multiple Arc Circuits merged into the Three-Wire System. Fig. 7.—Water Analogue of the Three-Wire System, 


THREE SYSTEMS OF ELECTRIC DISTRIBUTION. 


In Fig. 2 is given the water analogve, in which E is 
the engine, G the rotary pump, p and n the positive 
and negative pipes conveying the water, I, I', I*, I’, I*, 
Water motors arranged in series and operated one 
after the other by the water passing from the motor, I, 
to the motor, I', to the motor, I*, thence to the motor, 
I’, and to the motor, I‘, each motor using its proportion 
of the energy. 

In Fig. 3 is represented the usual multiple are or par- 
allel arrangement of incandescent lamps, E, as in the 
other case, being the engine ; G, the generator ; p and 
", positive and negative conductors; and I’, I’, I*, I*, 
lamps taking the current from the positive conductor 
and delivering it with a certain fall of potential to the 
negative conductor. 

In Fig. 4 is illustrated the water analogue of the 
multiple are system, E being the engine, G the gener- 
ator or pump, I', I*, I*, I¢, water motors taking water 
from the positive pipe and delivering it to the nega- 





* For access to the record of this case we are indebted to Mr. R. N. 
Dyer, attorney for the prosecution. 








the water in the system, the upper outside pipe rep- 
resenting the positive conductor, the lower pipe repre- 
senting the negative conductor, and the central pipe 
the neutral conductor. Upon each side of the neutral 
pipe, and communicating with the outside pipes, are 
motors corresponding to the lamps in the electric cir- 
cuit. Solong as the quantity of water consumed by 
the motors on both sides of the central pipe remains 
the same, the water circulates by passing forward 
through the upper pipe, through the motors and 
transversely through the neutral pipe, and returning 
by the lower pipe; but so soon as the equilibrium is 
disturbed by shutting off one or more of the motors on 
one side of the system, the water which would have 
been required to run that motor must return to the 
pumps through the neutral pipe, or be forced out- 
ward through the neutral pipe, according as the posi- 
tive or negative current is shut off. 

The Edison company hold that the three-wire sys- 
tem effects a theoretical saving of 6244 per cent and 
an actual saving, due to the use of smaller neutral con- 





Thus the mercury is well fitted for use in standard 
barometers and resistances. 
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Gigantic Flag Poles, 


Ten large logs which will be used for flag poles for 
the Washington State bui‘ding at the World's Fair, 
says the Spokane Review, will be carried to Chicago 
on a train of three sections, each consisting of fourteen 
cars. With the exception of the two largest of the 
logs, they will be placed two together on the cars. The 
length is equal to that of seven flat cars, and but two 
of the cars will carry the weight. The two largest of 
the logs, however, owing to their great weight, cannot 
be carried in this manner, and each will therefore have 
a string of cars to itself. The two end cars of each 
section will support the load upon a raised block 
working on a pivot, this arrangement being necessary 
to provide for curves. It is stated that when some 
curves on the road are rassed, the middle of the load 
will be entirely clear of the car. 
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POSITION OF THE PLANETS IN DECEMBER. 
JUPITER 

is evening star. He takes the highest rank on the 
Decenaber ai.nals for the third month in succession, as 
no other planet in its present aspect can be compared 
with him in size or brilliancy. Although he has been 
receding from the earth since October 12, he has lost 
but little of the superb luster that marks his presence 
in the heavens, and, although his diameter on the 3i1st 
is 39°.6, against 47°.6 when in opposition, his apparent 
size has but slightly diminished. Jupiter is stationary 
on the 10th, and then turns his steps eastward or in 
direct motion. There is scarcely an incident to diver- 
sify his path. If, however, there are no important 
epochs in his December course, the discovery of the 
fifth satellite has increased the prestige that surrounds 
the giant of the system, and will inspire observers to 
find other satellites or something else equally wonder- 
ful. It surely is a marvel when one thinks of a tiny 
moon only one hundred miles in diameter, revolving 
around its huge primary in twelve hours, at a distance 
of 26,000 miles from the planet's surface! Most of its 
time must be spent in making a transit on the disk or 
in being oceulted in the planet’s vast shadow that 
extends 50,000,000 miles out into space. These are facts 
that make one think, and impress the soul with the 
vastness of the scale on which our little oasis of a sys- 
tem has been evolved. 

The moon, the day after the first quarter, is in con- 
junction with Jupiter on the 27th, at 9h. 6m. A. M., 
being south. The conjunction is invisible, as it 
takes place below the horizon. It is an occultation for 
observers who see the moon in her geocentric position 
and are between the limiting parallels of 16° north and 
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73° south. 

The right ascension of Jupiter on the ist is 0 h. 58 
m., his declination is 4° 87 north, his diameter is 43°.7 
and he is in the constellation Pisces. 

Jupiter sets on the Ist at 2h. 28 m. A. M. On the 8ist 
he sets at Oh. 34m. A. M. 

MARS 
is evoning star. He is in quadrature with the sun on 
the 9th, at 6h. 22m. P. M., being 90° east of the sun. 
He is then on the meridian at sunset and sets at mid- 
night. Quadrature is the second epoch in the course 
of Mars iffwe commence} with his opposition, which 
took place on August 4. The third epoch will be 
his conjunction with the sun, on September 4, 1898, 
when he becomes morning star, and is for months 
so small and near the sun as to be invisible. He will 
then swing round to his quadrature on the sun’s 
western side, his fourth epoch, and, after that, in 
due time he will arrive at the opposition of 1894 
and commence a new circuit. It takes Mars two 
years and about fifty days to accomplish this jour- 
ney from opposition to opposition again. It is 
ealled his synodie period, for it is only at opposition 
that the sun, the earth and Mars are in line, with the 
earth in the middle. The synodic period may also 
commence with conjunction and is completed when 
conjanction is again reached, for Mars, the sun and 
the earth are then in line, with the sun in the middle. 

Mars moves eastward or in direct motion, and is also 
traveling northward. When the month closes, his 
declination is 1° 2 north—a fact that would have 
greatly pleased northern observers if it had occurred 
at the time of his opposition, for then he would have 
been above the fogs and bad atmosphere of the south- 
eastern horizon. Jupiter is 5° 2 north declination on 
the 3ist and sets about an hour later than Mars. 

The moon, on the day of the first quarter, is in con- 
junction with Mars on the 26th, at 2h. 25m. A. M., 
being 3 7 south. 

The right ascension of Mars on the Ist is 23h. 0 m., 
his declination is 7° 27 south; his diameter is 10'.4, and 
he is in the constellation Aquarius. 

Mars sets on the ist at 1i hh. 45m. P.M. Onthe 
Sist Mars sets at 11 h. 25m. FP. M. 

VENUS 


is morning star. She is slowly making her way to- 
ward the sun, rising when the month closes only two 
hours before him. Her light number on the Sist is 
63.4, in comparison with 187.9 when at her greatest 
brilliancy. The illuminated portion of her disk is 
represented by 0.868 on the Sist, in comparison with 
unity or 1 at superior conjunction when her whole 
illuminated disk is turned to the earth. Her diameter 
on the Sist is 12°.2, in comparison with 57°.4 at inferior 
conjunction. These figures show that Venus is far 
from being in her beet estate, but she is none the less 
a beautiful morning star, as, linked more closely to the 
sun, she heralds his nearapproach. Venus is in con- 
junction with Uranus on the 4th at 7 h. 49 m. P. M. 
being 1° 37° north. . 

The moon, three days before her change, is in con- 
junction with Venus, on the 16th, at 5 h. 5 m. A. M., 
being 3 18 south. The conjunction is visible, but the 
actors in the celestial scene are very near the eastern 
horizon and low in the south. 


The right ascension of Venus on the first is 14h. 9 m.," 


her declination is 10° 58 south, her diameter is 14’.0, 
and she is in the constellation Virgo. 
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Venus rises on the ist at 4him A.M. Onthe 


30th she rises at 5h. 9m. A. M. 

SATURN 
is morning star. He is a brilliant object in the morn- 
ing sky, rising soon after midnight, and seemingly 
making his way toward Spica, the bright star on the 
southeast. 

The moon, two days after her last quarter, is in con- 
junction with Saturn on the 12th at 4h. 48m. P. M., 
being 4 south. The conjunction is invisible, but moon 
and planet will not be far apart when they appear soon 
after midnight on the scene. The moon will occult 
Saturn for those observers who see her under the right 
conditions. 

The right ascension of Saturn on the Ist is 12 h. 42 
m.. his declination is 2° 5 south, his diameter is 15".6, 
and he is in the constellation Virgo. 

Saturn rises on the ist at 2h.2m.A.M. On the 3ist 
he rises at 0h. 18 m. A. M. 

MERCURY 

is evening star until the 11th, and then morning star. 
He reaches his inferior conjunction with the sun on 
the 11th at 11 h. 48 m. P. M., and then makes his ap- 
pearance on the sun’s western side to pursue his swift 
course as morning star. He moves with great rapidity 
in this portion of his career, and is at his greatest 
brilliancy on the 26th, when he is visible to the naked 
eye in the southeast as morning star. 

The right ascension of Mercury on the Ist is 17 bh. 54 
m., his declination is 24° 49’ south, his diameter is 8’.2, 
and he is in the constellation Scorpio. 

Mercury sets on the ist at5 h. 32m. P.M. On the 
Sist he rises at 5 h. 39m. A. M. 


NEPTUNE 


is morning star for nine hours, and then evening star, 
for he is in opposition with the sun on the Ist at 8 h. 
52m. A.M. This event changes his position from the 
sun’s western to his eastern side, and ranks him with 
the evening stars. Neptune at opposition is most 
favorably situated for terrestrial observation, and if 
any new discovery is ever made concerning this far- 
away planet, it will probably be made in this part of 
his course. He is invisible to the naked eye, though 
some observers claim to have detected his presence 
with the aid of an opera glass. A small telescope will 
bring hii into the field as a tiny disk of a delicate blue 
tint, and a powerful telescope will bring him to view 
with a small moon for an attendant. Discovered in 
1846, it will take him until 2011 to complete a revolu- 
tion. 
The right ascension of Neptune on the ist is 4h. 
84 m., his declination is 20° 22 north, his diameter is 
2°.7, and he is in the constellation Taurus. 
Neptune sets on the Ist at 6h. 59m. A.M. On the 
Sist he sets at 5h. 1m. A. M. 

URANUS 
is morning star. The moon is in conjunction with 
Uranus, four days before her change, on the 15th, at 
1h. 26m. A. M., being 41’ south. She also occults the 
planet for the benefit of observers who see her under 
the right conditions. Three planets, Saturn, Uranus, 
and Jupiter, are occulted during the month. 
The right ascension of Uranus on the Ist is 14 h. 25 
m., his declination is 13° 54’ south, his diameter is 8”.5, 
and he is in the constellation Libra. 
Uranus rises on the ist at 4 h. 23m. A.M. On the 
Sist he rises at 2h. 32 m. A. M. 
Jupiter, Mars, and Neptune are evening stars at the 
close of the month. Mercury, Venus, Saturn, and 
Uranus are morning stars. 





Maple Hill Coal Mines. 

The anthracite coal region of Schuylkill County 
covers about 230 square miles, and when the compara- 
tively shallow districts are exhausted there are im- 
mense veins to be won by deep mining. Through the 
gap in the mountains, the Pennsylvania Railroad and 
the Philadelphia and Reading Railroad wind side by 
side. The latter climbs 603 feet in three and a half 
miles, attaining a summit elevation of 1,479 feet above 
sea level, and then winds down to the valley, 350 feet 
below; the bottom of the valley being surrounded by 
black, barren culm banks, and leveled off by a swamp 
of washed dirt and dust, with pools and streams of 
black water. At Maple Hill Colliery is a great coal 
breaker with a capacity of 2,000 tons perday. The 
shaft is 758 feet deep to the bottom of the sump, and is 
timbered from top to bottom. It is 23 feet by 11 feet 8 
inches, subdivided into three compartments, two for 
hoisting and one for pumping, all 11 feet 8 inches by 7 
feet clear. From the bottom of the shaft, tunnels, ag- 
gregating 800 yards in length, have been driven north 
and south, opening on two dips, with 400 yards breast 
on each, the following beds : Holmes, 10 feet 6 inches 
thick; Mammoth Top Split, 14 feet; Mammoth Middle 
Split, 14 feet 6 inches to 20 feet; Mammoth Bottom 
Split, 12 feet to 15 feet; Skidmore, 7 feet 6 inches; 
Seven Foot, 5 feet to 7 feet; Buck Mountain, 12 feet to 
15 feet ; total, 75 feet 6 inches to 89 feet. 





The tracks at the foot of the shaft are arranged so as 
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to work automatically, the loaded cars being delivered 
on one side while the empty cars run off by gravity 
and are raised by a chain hoist to a common distribut 
ing point. The hoisting power is furnished by a pair 
of first motion engines, with cylinders 30 inches by 60 
inches, connected to a 12 foot cylindrical drum, and 
are capable of hoisting eight mine cars in five minutes, 
or a total of 1,000 cars perday. Each mine car con. 
tains 116 cubic feet, and yields 2\4 tons of marketable 
coal. The shaft was begun in December, 1888, and 
finished in September, 1890, being sunk by power drills 
driven by compressed air. 
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The Engineer. 

The experience of no one man, no matter how exten- 
sive his practice or how varied his opportunities, wil! 
cover much of the aggregate field of engineering. 
Think for a moment how little of your own knowledge 
of engineering is based upon your own unaided efforts 
and experience. How many of the rules which you 
use did you work out for yourself from data derived 
only from your own practice ? When you have a piece 
of work to do that i» entirely different from anything 
you have attempted before, what do you do? You 
hunt for an instance where somebody has successfully 
done such work before ; or, if no such case exists, you 
lay out the work as best you can in the light of what 
has been done, taking the result of other men’s tests 
as to strength of materials, proportions of parts, etc., 
and the failure or success of your work becomes a pre- 
cedent to be avoided or followed by the next man who 
has a similar task to perform. It is the aggregate ex- 
perience of the profession that constitutes engineering 
knowledge, and the more a man reads, the more of 
other men’s thoughts and experience he absorbs, the 
more valuable he will become. Think of this the next 
time you hear a slur thrown at the “ book engineer.” 
It is not the function of books or papers to make engi- 
neers, but to record and disseminate the progress and 
experiences of the profession, thus adding to the ag- 
gregate knowledge of all. You can make up your 
mind, when you hear a man boast that he can get 
along and run his plant without reading, that he has 
not got along far enough to know how little he knows, 
or to be intrusted with the execution of work that re 
quires any knowledge to speak of.—Power. 
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Turmeric, 

This is a root of a plant growing in India, China, and 
Madagascar, and now chiefly cultivated in Bengal. The 
roots are long, and vary in thickness from that of a 
quill to about an inch in diameter. They are wrinkled 
and have joints or ring-like swellings at short intervak. 
Outwardly the color is a yellowish-gray, while inward- 
ly it is of a deep yellowish-brown, darkest in the mid- 
dle. When reduced to powder they appear of a bright 
yellow. The roots contain from 5!¢ to 6 per cent 
of mineral matter, moisture from 5 to 7, and 11 to 12 of 
coloring matter. 

The coloring principle of turmeric is sparingly solu- 
ble in cold water, and dissolves freely in boiling. It is 
also soluble in aleohol. By alkalies it is turned brown, 
whence paper saturated with tincture of turmeric has 
long been employed as a test. Sulphuric, nitric, and 
hydrochloric acids turn the color of turmeric a kind oi 
red, which, however, soon disappears. Alkaline chlo- 
rides for a time brighten the color, and solution of iron 
turns it brown. 

The only adulteration to which turmeric is liable in 
commerce is common salt, which is sometimes added 
in quantity to the roots while going through the mill. 
This sophistication, besides adding to the weight, gives 
it a brighter appearance in the powder, at the risk ot 
very seriously interfering with its uses in the dye 
house. 

The detection of this fraud is easy. A small portion 
of the suspected powder is boiled in a test tube, with 
pure concentrated nitric acid, till the organic matter is 
destroyed. The remaining liquid is then diluted witb 
pure water, and a solution of nitrate of silver added. 
If salt has been present, a copious white curdy precipi- 
tate will be formed. 

The characteristics of a good turmeric are: it has a 
rich, deep, but bright, orange color, and a strong, aro- 
matic, rather pungent odor. It should be perfectly 
dry. If damp it loses its brightness, turns a dull brown, 
and dyes only flat colors. 

The best way of testing turmerics is to dye weighed 
pieces of woolen cloth with equal weights of the sam- 
ples in boiling water. The swatches are compared for 
depth of color and examined for brightness overhand, 
é. e., held up horizontally to the light and viewed along 
the surface. In this position it should have a beauti- 
ful golden luster, on the purity of which its value for 
many purposes depends. 

Turmeric is a so-called substantive color, dyeing full 
shades without any mordant. It is, however, very 
fugitive, being affected by air and light as well as by 
acids and alkalies. A very remarkable circumstance is 
that no mordant hitherto known increases its per- 
manency, while nearly all bodies of that class decidedly 
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impair its beauty. 
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Gorrespondence. 


Do Birds Eat Acorns? 
To the Editor of the Scientific American: 

In your issue of October 22a letter from Dr. Gibbs, 
copied from Setence, says that the woodpecker and 
bluejay eat acorns, I think, on closer observation, he 
will find he was mistaken.—perhaps in regard to all 
the birds named. The pigeon and dove I am not ac- 
quainted with. 

it is well known that almost all fruits and nuts con- 
tain worms; those are what the birds want. 

The red linnet (a seed-eating bird) resorts to the ash 
tree in the month of September, and to an ordinary 
observer would appear to be eating the ash seeds; but 
it is not so, as numbers of the seeds contain small 
worms, Which the birds find a juicy, fat morsel, and 
never break a sound seed, but drop it immediately 
when they find it solid. The seeds containing worms 
are soft. 

The gray squirrel, genuine nut cracker and eater, 
cracks the acorn for the same toothsome morsel, and 
leaves that part of it which is not eaten by the worm. 
I have seen this within the present month. 

MATTHEW NIAL. 

Troy, N. ¥., November 17, 1892. 

0 
Good Prairie Roads Wanted, 
To the Editor of the Scientific American : 

Good roads on the prairie is a subject of great and 
growing importance. 

The prairie roads are the best, when smooth 
dry—better than the average city pavements. 

I mean the black gumbo prairie mud, that will roll 
up and stall a four-horse team to an empty wagon at 
one time of year, and will at another time be hard as 
rock (almost), and smooth and free from dust. 

Now what can be put on the road that will combine 
with the mud, or with the dry, hard surface to make it 
proof against frost and rain ? 

Or can some one make a solution of lime with other 
stuff that will petrify the surface to such extent as to 
make it less sticky, if not altogether free from the ef- 
fects of rain and spring thaws ? Perhaps the clay at a 
depth of three or four feet from the surface would 
be better material for preparation for the surface of 
the road than the black earth. 

Or will some one make a fiery furnace that can be 
moved along, leaving a melting mass of this same 
tender clay; that is, the clay to be fed in at the top of 
the furnace, and coal lower down, an engine attached 
to elevate the clay, blow the fire, wind a cable, to move 
furnace and discharge the vitrified clay in the lower 
part of the furnace into a prepared bed in the surface 
of roadway. 

Or shall this furnace and engine make some good 
vitrified bricks, at suitable places along the road, to be 
put in place by convict labor ? 

Or shall we take a plow and grader and make a 
shallow V-shaped ditch in the middle of the road, 
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| having been unrolled toa sufficient extent, its end is 
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vinced that the performer requires from four to ten, 
and sometimes fourteen, inches in order to travel and 
keep his balance. In order to walk the slack wire the 
extended arms are a great service, and when the arms 
are folded or employed by performing a trick or jug- 
gling, then generally one of the legs is extended to per- 
form the function which the arms did. Now, in order 
to keep an equilibrium, the wire under the performer 
is continually changing its position. If the performer 
feels that he is losing his balance, a skillful move will 
throw the wire under him, and the extended leg or 
arms help to facilitate throwing or swaying the wire 
direetly on the line of the center of gravity. A slack 
wire performer would not be able to make three steps 
on a tight wire without considerable practice, for the 
reason that he has learned to throw the foundation he 
is standing on always immediately under him, and on 
the tight rope or wire this cannot be done, and, in- 
stead, he must depend on centering his body directly 
over the rope, just as it is necessary when walking on 
a railroad track. 

It may somewhat surprise some of the readers to 
learn that a slack wire walker cannot, or can do very 
little, track walking, because it comes so natural to 
him to throw what he is standing on directly under 
him, and if it does not answer he must step off. The 
tight rope walker depends nearly altogether on his bal- 
ancing pole. He stands upright, and when he finds he 
is apt to come off, or lose his balance on one side, he 
immediately runs more of his pole to the opposite side 
to gain an equilibrium, and if you were to observe 
closely, you would also notice that although he only 
occupies the space equal to the thickness of the rope, 
yet the pole is continually being moved from one side 
to the other, from six to twenty inches. Some of the 
more skilled do it with so much grace that it is hardly 
perceptible if not looked for. Itis just as difficult for 
a tight rope walker to balance himself on a slack wire 
(if he never tried or practiced it) as any one of your 
readers that never tried it, because he is dependent on 
a firm foundation and balances on it, while the slack 
wire performer continually draws the foundation under 
him. Joun G. Von HOFE. 
New York City, November, 1892. 





How,Photo Solio Paper and Films are Made, 
The Eastman Company, of Rochester, N. Y., of 
Kodak fame, have established in England a great 
factory, covering seven acres, for the manufacture of 
their celebrated sensitive photographic paper and sen- 
sitive celluloid films. A correspondent of the British 
Journal of Photography describes as follows a visit to 
the company’s factory at Wealdstone, Harrow. The 
title of the concern is the Eastman Photographic 
Materials Company. 

In the Solio coating rooms are to be found huge 
rolls of paper, specially manufactured for this purpose. 
One of these rolls is lifted up to its suitable support, and 








brought under the domination of silver-coated rollers, 
and caused to pass across the surface of the gelatine 





then dig in the middle and lay tile for drainage, cover 
with earth to protect, then fill the V-shaped ditch | 
with broken rock, taken from the great Chicago sewer? | 

Now who can make good permanent roads for the 
least money? That is the rub, the money. Any one 
may have good roads for big money. And there is 
big money for some one for good roads. 

Virginia, Il. J. A. CUNNINGEAM. 





Tight Rope and Slack BRope Walking. 
To the Editor of the Scientifie American : 

Having read the opinion of Robert A. Hatcher as to 
what keeps a bicycle upright, in your issue of Novem- 
ber 19, which I believe is correct, I thought it would 
not be out of place for me to also enlighten some of 
your readers as how it is for a person to keep upright 
on either a slack wire or a tight rope. I will here state 
that I have been a professional on the slack wire, and 
have also had the pleasure of walking on a tight rope. 
Now it would seem natural to suppose that a slack 
wire performer should also be able to walk on a tight 
rope, and that a tight rope walker should also find lit- 
tle difficulty in walking on a slack wire. But this don’t 
happen to be the case, because the slack wire and the 
tight rope are the extremes to each other, and an alto- 
gether different means must be adopted in order to 
keep an equilibrium, 

Tn the first place, the slack wire sways and the tight 
wire or rope does not, or should not; therefore, on the 
tight rope, in order to prevent it from swaying, guy 
0s are generally employed. Now, as our friend Mr. 

{ atcher Says that the bicycle requires more space 
¥hen in motion than the actual thickness of the tires, 
= if the rider wants to keep in a perfectly straight 
a the same holds good for the slack wire performer. 
tr the eye it appears that he is just walking on a wire 
“»out three-sixteenths inch in diameter, and finds that 
“ullicient space to travel in. Now, if you were to stand 
—— him while he is on the wire, you would discover 
that, instead of using only three-sixteenths of an inch 





Space, it would not be long before you would be con 


emulsion with which it is to be coated. The machin- 
ery is then started, and the paper is coated, equalized, 
festooned for drying, dried, and finally brought out at 
the other end of the drying room in a state of perfect 
dryness, without having once been touched by the 
hand. 

The mechanism by which all this is effected is of the 
most remarkable kind, seeming as if, when once 
started, it did all the thinking that was necessary, from 
the immersion in the emulsion up to the stage at 
which an attendant, with hands incased in white 
gloves, supplied it to another machine, by which, 
and with the aid of automatic guillotines, it even- 
tually was presented as flat, cut-up sheets of vari- 
ous sizes, ready for transference to another department. 

The Solio paper which we saw coated was twenty- 
four inches wide, and it was coated at the rate of 
about fifteen feet per minute, a mile and a half being 
the present output per day. It is all dried, cut up, 
and packed the same day as made, and is shipped 
off. 

In the examining and packing room we saw a whole 
regiment of young ladies, deftly submitting each 
sheet, small and great, to an electric light lantern, 
faced with yellow glass, by which the slightest speck or 
imperfection, if such existed, could be at once seen. 
During our visit to this department no sheet was ob- 
served to come under the ban, but we were told that 
all such, when discovered, are summarily rejected and 
subjected to a further retrimming, in which the por- 
tion containing even the tiniest of spots is relegated to 
the waste room. 

Mr. J. B. B. Wellington, the chief of the factory, 
who acted as our guide, informed us that they insisted 
from first to last on the sensitized paper or films never 
being touched by the ungloved fingers, as it was a well 
known fact that the exudation from even the cleanest 
hands set up an action on the sensitive surfaces which, 
sooner or later, proved detrimental, and hence the 
insistence upon the employment of gloves in all de- 
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sired, as they never experienced any stain from this 
source. 

The same care was talken in the incasing of the cut 
sheets into the envelopes in which they are sent out. 
These envelopes, for the retail consumer, contain, as is 
well known, a certain number of sheets, which, no 
matter how large or small the size, is sold at a smaller 
price per packet, based upon the area of the paper 
contained therein, so that a packet containing only a 
few sheets equals with a wonderful degree of precision 
another containing a large number of those of smaller 
dimensions. These envelopes are ail made on the 
premises, being cut out by machinery and closed by 
hand labor. In an adjoining room were being made 
the boxes in which the sensitive films for roller slides 
are packed. The great care taken in insuring uni- 
formity and perfect equality throughout, coupled with 
that scrupulous cleanliness which was apparent at 
every stage, appeared to us to be a healthy outlook 
for the users of the productions. 

Before leaving, we were privileged to examine the 
adjacent factory devoted to films, and in passing 
through some of the storage and chemical rooms we 
witnessed the whole operation of dissclving gelatine 
from a stock of three tons, which was on the preiises 
atthe time. The emulsion is mixed fifty gallons at a 
time in a tank, from which it is drawn by means of a 
four-way tap into reservoirs placed below. 

What interested us probably more than all the rest 
was the preparation of the flexible films with which 
the firm’s name is now so intimately associated. 
Twelve plate glass tables, each eighty feet long by 
three feet six inches wide, and occupying two floors of 
the factory, form the basis on which the celluloid is 
made. Eight men were in attendance in the conduct- 
ing of this. First of all, each table was closely ex- 
amined to see that it was absolutely clean ; but, .s if 
to render assurance doubly sure as regards this, a long 
plush brush, the width of the tabie, was placed in sup- 
ports immediately in front and forming part of the 
coating machine, a reservoir in which was then filled 
with an oily-looking fluid by the attendants. This 
being done, and everything now being ready, a lever 
was pressed, and the steam engine did the rest, for the 
coating apparatus at once commenced to move with a 
uniform pace toward the far end of the table, leaving 
a beautifully even, but still fluid, film behind it. Ar. 
rived at the far end of its eighty feet of travel, the ‘* but- 
ton” was again pressed, and the engine was stopped for 
a few moments until the attendants had lifted the coatr 
ing machine to the next table, where the reservoir was 
once more charged from vessels like those by which milk 
is sent to town per railway, after which all went on as 
before until the twelfth of the eighty-feet tables had 
been coated. When quite dry, and without any great 
delay, the celluloid was coated with emulsion in some- 
what like manner, but in darkness 30 dense as to be 
almost painful, although relieved by a feebie glimmer 
of red light. 

By special means, a difficulty occasionally encoun- 
tered by some amateurs has here been entirely got rid 
of ; we allude to the liability of a celluloid film when 
being stripped from glass giving an electric spark, and 
thus damaging the delicate bromide superstratum 
The means adopted by the company for the prevention 
of this have proved quite effectual. 

——_—_»>+2@ 
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The Railway Telephone. 
The Port Defiance, Tacoma and Edison Railway has 
in operation an appliance designed to prevent delays 
when an accident happens to any of the cars along the 
line, or when trouble of any kind occurs. The appli- 
ance is an ingenious telephone arrangement s0 conr 
nected with the main office that the conductor or mo- 
torman can telephone what the trouble is and ali the 
details, so that arrangements can be mace at the office 
to avoid delay of other cars on the line, thus discom- 
moding patrons. Along the line between Point De- 
fiance and Edison a telephone wire is strung, and there 
are special poles, down which proper wires run to an 
average man’s height from the ground. Each car car- 
ries a telephone instrument, which can be connected 
with the wires and communication with the main 
office obtained. After notice of trouble is received the 
remaining cars on either side of the break can be ope- 
rated by office orders through the telephone, and thus 
kept running on time. It would seem to be to the in- 
terest of almost every railway in the country to adopt 
such a telephone system. 
$< 
Color Photography. 
M. Lippmann has been pursuing with energy his 
investigations into color photography. He says that 
“on the layers of albumino-bromide of silver rendered 
orthochromatic by azaline and cyanina, I obtained very 
brilliant photographs of spectra. Ali the colors came 
out at once, even the red, without the interposition of 
colored screens, and after an exposure of from five to 
thirty seconds.” He submitted photographs of stained 
glass windows, draperies, oranges, and a parrot, taken 
by electric light with five to ten minates’ exposure, in 








partments involving coutact with such delicate sur- 
faces. The result of this was all that could be de- 


which the color is noticeable as well as the form. 
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THE HELIOCHROMOSCOPE. 

Aithough photography in colors is not yet an ac- 
complished fact, and although none of the experiments 
encourage the hope of its early accomplishment, yet 
by a very interesting, ingenious method and device 
invented by Mr. F. E. Ives, of Philadelphia, photo- 
graphic pictures are shown with all the colors of 
nature. These wonderful effects are secured by means 
of photographs taken on orthochromatic plates through 
selective color screens. Three such pictures are taken 
on one plate, each one representing one of the primary 
colors. From the triple negative thus obtained a pos- 
itive transparency is made by contact, each picture 
and its severa! portions having the true 
color values. The partia! images are identi- 
cal as regards point of view and size ; each 
one, however, being transparent or semi- 
transparent only in those portions which 
represent the fundamental color belong- 
ing to the partial image. According to 
the modern theory of color vision, red, 
green and violet are considered the prim- 
ary colors: consequently, the three pictares 
represent these three colors, and when 
viewed through an instrument provided 
with red, green and violet colored screens, 
and furnished with means for blending the 
three images into one, all the colors of the 
subject are shown. 

The simple instrament by which these 
pictures are superimposed is shown in Fig. 1, 
and the arrangement of the internal parts 
is shown in Fig. & In the lower part of Pig. 
2 is seen the triple transparency, or “ chro- 
mogram,” as the inventor chooses to call 
it. Above the three images are arranged 
three colored screens marked R, G, and V. 
The image below R is transparent to red, 
but opaque to other colors, except in so far 
as it enters into combinetion with the other 
colors to produce intermediate tints. The 
same is true of the image below the colored 
soreen, G, this photographic image being 
transparent to green and to other colors only as green 
combines with other colors to produce intermediate 
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It is an interesting fact that a triple negative placed 
in the instrument in place of the positive shows colors 
complementary to those belonging to the object. 
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Metallic Sodium, 

In the general process for the manufacture of metal- 
lic sodium, one of the greatest drawbacks at the pres- 
ent time is the difficulty of expelling the sodium in 
the form of vapor as quickly as reduced, insomuch 
that, for a considerable time after a most intense heat 
has been obtained, on viewing the inside of the con- 
verters, large globules of sodium are not unfrequently 
observed, which are only with difficulty volatilized. 


Fig. 1—HELIOCHROMOSCOPE. 


Potassium, on the other hand, although presenting 
more difficulties than sodium as regards its prepara- 


shades. The same also applies to the picture under tion, melts and volatilizes at a much lower temperature; 


the violet screen, it being transparent to violet and 
opaque to the other colors. 

After passing tho colored screens, the images are 
superimposed by a series of transparent and opaque 
mirrors. By following the line of the light beam passing 
through the red color sereen, it will be seen to impinge 
on an opaque mirror near the top of the instrument, 
whence it is reflected to the upper surface of a trans- 
parent mirror, thence upward through the eyepiece. 
The light passing through the green screen is received 





on an opaque mirror and reflected to another opaque 
mirror at the center of the apparatus, from which it is 
reflected through the two transpar- 
ent mirrors above it to the eyepiece. 
The light beam passing through 
the violet screen is reflected by an 
opaque mirror to the transparent 
mirror at the center of the in- 
strument, thence upward through 
the transparent mirror to the eye- 
piece. Thus by means of opaque 
and transparent mirrors tiv three 
colored images are superimposed, 
and by means of the transparent 
and semi-transparent portions of 
the picture, the amount of light 
from each portion of the image 
requisite for producing the colors 
and their gradations is thus made 
to pass through the screens, mir- 
rors and eyepiece to the eye. A 
reflector is placed underneath each 
photographic image, so that each 
receives its quota of light. The ef- 
fect produced is wonderfully beauti- 
ful, giving every color and every 
possible gradation of light and 
shade as faithfully as the object 
itself would do under the most 
favorable circumstances. 

The inventor states that the chro- 
mogram is a photograph made in 
a special camera, with no more 
operations than are required to 
make an ordinary photograph, so 
that we are led to believe that be- 
fore very long amateurs having the Mt 
special camera and the instrument 
through which to view the pictures 
will be able to show pictures in 
natural colors as readily as they can 
now show stereoscopic views. 

Mr. Ives, by means of different 
apparatus, has projected photo- 
graphs in colors on the screen 
where they could be viewed by a 
large number of spectators, 


for instance, if 23 parts by weight of sodium be carefully 
alloyed with 29 parts of potassium, a fluid amalgam is 
produced which remains liquid at all ordinary tem- 
peratures. If this amalgam is now distilled in a non- 
oxidizing atmosphere in the first instance, potassium 
metal distills over, leaving a residue consisting of 
sodium containing about 5 or 6 per cent of potassium. 
This alloy, which resembles ordinary sodium in ap- 
pearance, is much more energetic than that substance 
itself, taking fire when thrown upon the surface of 
water the same as potassium, but burning with the 
characteristic yellow flame of the former. Following 
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these reactions various charges were next operated up- 
on, obtained by the incineration of the alkaline tar- 
trates, sodium tartrate in admixture with a sufficiency 
of potassium salt, so as to allow the above mentioned 
percentage of potassium to pass into the distillate, be- 
ing among the first. 

The distillate thus obtained possessed far more ener- 
getic properties than pure sodium, melting at a much 
lower temperature and being considerably more volatile. 
A series of small converters arranged in groups and con- 
taining various percentages of mixed calcined tartrates 
were thus operated upon, the converters at the termin- 
ation of each reaction being cut longitudinally, and in 








no instance {could any reduced metal be 
detected ; the alkali metals thus formed hav- 
ing been entirely volatilized, producing the 
aforesaid alloy. 

The calcining of tartrates on a large scale 
would naturally be entirely out of place ; but 
the introduction of potassium could, as far 
as can be seen, be brought into play when 
employing any of the ordinary commercial 
methods, save that the percentage of the 
two would probably require a somewhat 
closer study, in order to obtain concordant 
results. H. N. WARREN, 





The Corn Cob Pipe Industry. 

Corn cobs are not only used as a fuel, but 
are also manufactured into tobacco pipes 
by Messrs. H. Tibbe & Son, of Washington, 
Mo., who have built up a large and novel 
industry by manufacturing tobacco pipes 
from corn cobs. 

Mr. Henry Tibbe obtained, through 
Munn & Co., a patent on July 9, 1878, for a 
pipe made from a corn cob in which the in- 
terstices are filled with a plastic, self-hard- 
ening cement ; and this patent was recently 
fully sustained by a decision of the United 
States Circuit Court for the Eastern District 
of Missouri in the suit of the H. Tibbe & 
Son Manufacturing Company vs. Lamparter. 

In 1882, Mr. Tibbe formed a stock company to manu- 
facture corn cob pipes under his patent, and now 
receives as a royalty alone $250 per month, and, in 
addition to this, draws about $10,000 per year as his 
share of the profits, which latter amount to about 
$50,000 a year. 

The company has the immense advantage of requir- 
ing very little money to carry on the business, as the 
corn cobs are bought directly from the farmers by a 
St. Louis concern which delivers the cobs to the com- 
pany and receives all the pipes the factory turns out. 

The only difficulty experienced is that they frequent- 
ly cannot get a sufficient number of cobs to supply the 













demand for the now very popular corn cob pipes. 

The best cobs are the so-called Collier cobs, as they 
are very large and the grain is not 
so deeply seated in the cob as in 
the ordinary corn ears. Good cobs 
bring about a cent apiece, sco that 
a farmer receives about $30 for a 
wagon load. The size required is 
about 15g inches in diameter, and 
each farmer desiring to supply cobs 
receives an iron ring of this size to 
measure the cobs with. Rejected 
cobs are not usually carted back by 
the farmer, and furnish a cheap fuel 
for the boilers of the factory. 

The ends of the accepted cobs are 
cut off by a circular saw, and a 
good sized cob is, in addition, cut 
in two pieces for making two pipes 
from a single cob. Each piece is 
then bored out by suitable boring 
machines handled by boys and 
serving to remove the pith. 

Th. hollow pieces are then turned 
on the outside to give the proper 
shape to the bowl of the pipe. A 
good turner usually prepares about 
8,000 cobs in ten working hours and 
receives $1 a thousand as compen- 
sation. 

The interstices in the turned 
pieces are then filled in with a plas- 
tic, self-hardening cement, after 
which they are dried, sandpapered 
and shellacked. A barrel of cement 
is sufficient to fill the interstices of 
30,000 pipes and to shellac the same 
only a single gallon of shellac is 


y 
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necessary. 

The present plant of Messrs. 
Tibbe & Son has a capacity of 850 
gross of pipes per week. 


A RECENT invention is a cradle 
which rocks by clockwork mechan- 
ism and at the same time plays 
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DE SUSINI’S ETHER MOTOR. dynamics establish in the most express manner that a| ing water and heated by a furnace situated beneath 


We were the first (it is now more than a year ago) of | 
the seientifie press to call the attention of the indus- 
trial world to the ether motor of Dr. Paul de Susini. 
Certainly, at that epoch, the application made by the 
inventor of his idea of substituting the vapor of ether 
for steam presented those imperfections and compli- 
cations that are inevitable in the putting of an inven- 
tion in practice, but it appeared none the less certain 
that it was in this direction that it was necessary to | 
ceek the solution of the problem that all mechanicians | 
are pursuing, @. ¢., the improvement of the steam mo- | 
tor from the standpoint of saving in water and coal—a | 
problem whose importance is increasing every day by 
reason of the progressive augmentation of the cost of 
fuel. In fact, the efforts made in this direction with 
steam engines, and which have had for effect the cre- 
ation of triple and quadruple expansion engines, have 
indeed permitted of effecting considerable saving in 











PASSA PTE 
Fig. 1.—CONDENSO-GENERATOR. 


expense as compared with the old motors, and of re- 
ducing, for example, the consumption of coal from 4 
and 8 kilogrammes to 1% and 1 kilogramme, and 
even, in exceptional cases, to 750 grammes per horse 
and per hour. These were very satisfactory results 
twenty years ago, but these figures, which represent 
the minimum of expense that can be laid claim to with 
the steam engine, are still much too high in the pres- 
ent economie conditions. 

Convineed of the impossibility of remedying this 
state of things, a certain number of mechanicians de- 
voted themselves to the study of the gas motor, which, 
in recent years, has come into so extensive use, and 
they soon reeognized the fact that the addition of a 
gasometer for furnishing the gas necessary for the 
working permitted of reducing the cost of coal per 
horse and per hour to the neighborhood of 600 grammes. 
But here again it was found that a limit had been 





reached that one could not think of going beyond. | - 





And yet in these two cases the calculations of thermo- 





feeble part only of the heat units produced by the 
combustion of the coal is converted into effective 
power. The heat lost is absorbed in great part, when 
it is a question of the steam engine, by the conver- 
sion of water into steam. This is what is called the 
latent heat of vaporization. In the case of the gas 
motor this heat is utilized both in consequence of the 
insufficiency of the expansion and of the high temper- 
ature (about 300°) of the gases on their exit from the 
cylinder. 

In order to obtain a better utilization of the heat 
units produced by the combustion of the coal, it was 
therefore necessary to seek a liquid which should re- 
quire a less quantity of heat than water does for its 
conversion into vapor, and which, under the latter 
state, might furnish the same sum of work in giving 
the same advantages as regards expansion, and which, 
after its passage to the cylinder, should be easy to 
bring back to a liquid state, in order to rebegin 
the same cycle indefinitely. Of all known ma- 
terials, that which best satisfies such conditions 
is sulphuric ether, which boils at 35° and the 
vapor of which at 95° has a tension of six atmo- 
spheres, while steam has none at this tempera- 
ture. Many inventors before Dr. De Susini had 
seen the advantages that might be derived from 
the use of the vapor of ether for actuating the 
piston of an engine, but none had succeeded 
in carrying out the idea in a practical manner. 

The difficulties met with are numerous : leak- 
ages of vapor, involving considerable losses of 
a very costly liquid ; difficulty of keeping the 
cylinder at a temperature sufficient to prevent 
the condensation of the vapor before it has 
produced its entire useful effect; dangers of 
explosion of the generator, due to the fact that 
the least elevation of the temperature immedi- 
ately results in a considerable increase of the 
pressure of the vapor, etc. Dr. De Susini has 
surmounted all these difficulties, after numer- 
ous experiments that lasted for several years, and dur- 
ing which he gave proof of those qualities of persever- 
ance and energy that are the characteristics of the 
true inventor. It must be added that he was valiantly 
sustained in this everyday contest by Mr. Digeon, the 
inventor who had undertaken the construction of the 
motor. 

In order to get an idea of the multiple phases through 
which the putting in practice of Dr. De Susini’s inven- 
tion has passed, it will suffice for our readers to refer to 


the figures of the motor of a year ago that we published | 


in our number of October 5, 1891.* This engine, which 
was itself only the resultant of numerous anterior tenta- 
tives,was evidently much too complicated for an indus- 
trial motor. It consisted essentially of four simple-act- 
ing cylinders coupled in pairs and inclosed in a cast iron 
chest filled with glycerine. Beneath this chest were 
arranged two cylinders, one above the other, contain- 





* Screntiric AmEeRIcaN SuprLemMENT, No, 828, p, 13223. 





the lower cylinder. This latter was traversed through- 
out its entire length by two tubes connected by a series 
of bent tubes and containing ether, These, as a whole, 
constituted the vapor generator. 

In the upper cylinder were hung a large number of 
vertical tubes ending at the base of the chest contain- 
ing the glycerine. The latter was heated in these 
tubes and rose to the upper part, where it replaced 
that already cooled, which descended to the bottom. 
Finaily, the two cylinders were connected by two 
tubulures so as to constitute a water therino-siphon, 
which heated the glycerine thermo-siphon constituted 
by the vertical 
tubes and the 
chest. One had 
therefore a con- 
tinuous cireula- 
tion of the two 
liquids, and it was 
possible to keep 
the temperature 
of the whole 
nearly constant— 
an important 
point, as we have 
before said. 

On making its 
exit from the cyl- 
inders, the ether 
vapor went to an 
aero-condenser, 
which is the sole 
part of the old 
motor that we 
find in the new, 
and which it is 
therefore well to 
describe again in 
this piace. It 
consists of a num- 
ber of vertical 
tubes, J (Fig. 2) 
inclosed in a 
jacket and de 
bouching at their 
two extremities in 
two chambers, K and L. The upper chamber receives 
the conduit, k, of a blower moved by the engine. The 
lower chamber receives the exhaust pipe of the pro- 
jected air that has traversed all the tabes. This con- 
duit is figured in dotted lines at the base of the 
apparatus. 

The ether enters the cylinder, N, through the pipe, 
A, and becomes condensed in contact with the tubes, 
cooled by the current of air, which is moistened by 
means of a spray of water at O, due to the meeting of 
small convergent jets issuing from a series of capillary 
tubes, p. A reservoir, P, contains the water for sup- 
plying these tubes, and it is the pressure of the current 
of air coming from the blower and entering the reser- 
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Fig. 2,-AERO-CONDENSER. 
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voir through the apertures, g, that causes the water to 
rise in the tubes, p, and makes it spurt in convergent 
jets which come into collision at O. The atomized 
water is drawn into the tubes, J, by the current of air 
and thus notably augments its refrigerant power. The 
condensed ether collects at the lower part of the 
cylinder, N, and flows through the tube, B, to return 
to the generator, thas forming a complete cycle, and, 
so to speak, an indefinite one. 

The new machine, represented in Fig. 3, solves in an 
absolutely practical manner all the conditions already 
indicated for the perfect working of a motor of this 
kind. As may be seen, it has the form of an ordinary 
steam engine, and it differs therefrom in reality only 
by the arrangement of the steam jacket, stuffing box, 
valve rods and piston. The generator of ether vapor 
(Pig. 1) is an ordinary surface condenser filled with 
ether, and in the tubes of which cireulates the steam 
derived from a boiler. In the present case, the gene- 
rator is that of an Olry & Grandemange movable steam 
engine of five horse power, arranged in a basement 
in the vicinity of the room containing the ether motor, 
but that we have supposed on the same level in the 
engraving. 

The operation comprises two complete cycles; one 
for the steam which starts from the boiler through the 
pipe, A, and enters the tabes of the aero-condenser, 
where it gives up its heat to the ether, condenses and 
returns to the boiler through the lower pipe; and the 
other the cycle of the ether vapor, which starts from 
the condenso-generator through the pipe, B, goes to 
exit therefrom after having 
worked, goes to the aero-condenser (not figured in the 
engraving), and returns in a liquid state to the reser- 
voir, R, whence a pump forces it into the condenso- 


the motor, makes its 


generator. 

As may be seen, there could be nothing simpler than 
this installation. The only places 
where it could be possible for leak- 
ages of ether to occur are the two 
stuffing boxes of the valve reds of 
the piston. In order to render them 
absolutely impermeable, the stuf- 
fing boxes have been arranged as 
in Pig. 4 
composed of two stuffing boxes (the 


They are, in reality, each 


external one is not represented in 
the figure) by bronze 
washers, between which is arranged 


separated 





the packing 


The tightening of the external 
stuffing box, therefore, produces 
that of the entire system. The lu- 


brication is produced by the gly- 


cerine contained in the external 
annular space, and which is capa- 
ble of penetrating freely all around 
the shaft throagh apertures formed 
in the body cf the stuffing box. 
The vapors 6f other that may have 
entered the intervals between the 
washers laterally, 


cannot escape 


‘ . . | 
by reason’of the great difference between the density 


of the ether and giycerine. They rise, therefore, to 
the upper part of the annular space, whence a copper 
tube leads them to the receptacle, R. 

The steam issuing from the cylinder rises through 
the pipe, D, to flow to the condenser, which, as we 
have said, is not represented in Fig. 3. In its course it 
traverses a separator (Fig. 5) composed of plates, each 
containing an aperture, now at the upper and now at 
the lower part. In this passage the steam is entirely 
freed from the traces of glycerine that it may have 
carried along and reaches the aero-condenser perfectly 
pure, while the glycerine falls back into the valve 
box. 

In the engine under consideration, which is a model 
of demonstration, the steam may be taken directly 
from the boiler or at the exhaust after working in the 
movable engine. In both cases the cycle is the same, 
but the installation is a little more complicated by the 
pipes that it is necessary to add to lead the steam 
coming from the exhaust into the condenso-generator 
in passing throngh the steam jacket of the ether 
motor. But, of course, in practice, one can content 
himself with either of the installations. That is to 
say, have only one steam boiler when it is desired to 
operate with live steam (which is the most practical 
arrangement), or take the exhaust steam of an engine 
whose power may be increased without installing a 
new generator, and, consequently, increasing the out- 
put of coal. 

The important point in the two cases is to first cause 
the steam to pass into the jacket of the cylinder of the 
engine, in order to prevent the condensation of the 
vaporof ether. In order to avoid complication in the 
engraving, the piping as a whole for each case is not 
represented in Fig. 3, but itis easy to get an idea of 
the manner in which the circulation takes place. 

The trials which have been making for more than 
a month, every Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday, at 
the works Mr. Digeon, and at which a large number of 
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time, establish in an undeniable way the immense sav: 
ing resulting from this new method of utilizing the 
work of steam. 

When one works with the live steam of the engine at 
a pressure of 2% kilogrammes, corresponding to a 
pressure of ether vapor of 10 kilogrammes, a power of 
18 horses is developed upon the ether motor. 

The quantity of water vaporized per horse and per 
hour is 6°66 kilogrammes, while in good steam engines 
it is at least 12, and the heating surface necessary to 
the generator is reduced to 0°27 square meter per horse. 
This diminution by one-half in the weight of the water 
vaporized evidently corresponds to an equal reduction 
‘in the weight of the fuel burned. It may, therefore, be 
asserted that under such conditions of pressare the 
saving in fuel is at least 50 per cent, and it may be 
\added that it would be still more sensible if, in- 
|stead of working ata pressure of 10 kilogrammes, one 
worked at 25, corresponding to that of 5 for steam, the 
tension of the ether vapor increasing more rapidly than 
that of steam. 

When one works with the exhaust steam of the en- 
gine, the steam reaches the condenso-generator at a 
temperature of 95° and produces ether vapor at a pres- 
sure of 5°5 kilogrammes. The power collected upon 
the shaft of the ether motor is that of 10°52 horses. 
Now the engine running with free exhaust gives 59 
horse power at the brake, and the passage of the steam 
into the condenso-generator gives rise to a slight coun- 
ter pressure, which reduces the useful effect, ineasured 
upon the shaft, to 5-21 horse power. 

If such diminution be taken into account, the sup 
plementary power obtained is yet 9°83 horse, represent- 
ing a saving of 68 per cent in the consumption of water 


and coal. 
Supposing a condenser has been added to the steam 








Fig. 4.-DETAILS OF THE STUFFING 


engine, one would have simply increased its power by 
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about’ 1°7, and it would have then given 5°74 horse 
power. The saving resulting from the use of the ether 
motor remains therefore nearly 60 per cent. 

As may be seen, the results are most remarkable. 
They will, however, be notably surpassed when, in- 
stead of utilizing the exhaust of a steam engine, there 
will be made to circulate in the condenso-generator the 
gases derived from a gas motor. 

In fact, as we have above said, such gases come from 
the cylinder at a temperature of about 800°, that is to 
say, more than double that of exhaust steam. There 
will, therefore, be obtained at the condenso-generator 
a pressure much higher than that given by steam, and 
consequently an increase in the work furnished by the 
ether motor. It would be easy to calculate the saving 
resulting from this combination, but for fear of ap- 
pearing too favorably impressed, we prefer to await 
the results of the experiments that are to be made be- 
fore long in this direction. 

It is searcely necessary to dwell upon the important 
bearing that Dr. De Susini’s discovery will have upon 
the future of the steam engine. We shall simply say a 
few words regarding two of the most interesting ap- 
plications—the production of electricity and the use of 
the ether motor on ocean steamers. 

What has retarded the general application of elec- 
tric lighting to cities is solely the much too high net 
cost of this system, which, despite all the improve- 
ments introduced into the apparatus for producing 
electricity, remains sensibly greater than that of light- 
ing by gasor kerosene. But if, in order to produce 
electricity, we substitute an ether motor for the ordi- 
nary engine, the cunditions differ all in all. 

The saving of 50 per cent or more realized upon the 
cost of the horse hour is naturally found again up- 
on the cost of the electric candle hour. The latter 
becoming less dear than its various competitors, 
and presenting, moreover, the advantages that every 
one knows, it is very evident that all municipalities 

will hereafter address themselves to it. What is true 





engineers and manufacturers have been present every 


of lighting is equally so, and to the same degree, of 
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electric propulsion, which is already so widespread, 
notwithstanding its high net cost, and which will be 
still more so when the electric horse hour shall cost Jess 
than the steam horse hour. 

As for the marine, that will find in the use of the 
ether motor a solution of the three sole difficulties 
that limit the field of action and power of a ship, to 
wit: the supplying with coal and water and the im- 
possibility, in the present state of steam engines, of j1,- 
creasing the speed of ships. The ether motor will per. 
mit either of reducing the quantity of coal to be car. 
ried by more than one-half, or, what amounts to the 
same thing, of more than doubling the voyage that a 
ship can make without being obliged to take on new 
supplies. It completely suppresses the need of a sup- 
ply of fresh water or the substitution of it by distilled 
sea water, as that contained in the boilers serves jn- 
definitely. Finally, it permits of running, if need be. 
at pressures of 25 and even 30 kilogrammes, correspond- 
ing to a temperature less than that of steam at 9 atmo- 
spheres, and consequently not presenting, as regards 
the heating of the parts, the inconveniences attending 
the use of steam at 12 or 15 atmospheres. We shal! 
therefore be able to further increase, to a certain degree. 
the speed of ships, or, inversely, to reduce the dimen- 
sions of the motors. 

What we have just said will suffice to demonstrate 
the interest that Dr. De Susini’s motor presents. 

Let us add that its introduction into practice is only 
a question of days. The inventor has already made 
arrangements with Mr. Lombard (the great manu- 
facturer whose chocolate works are known to every 
one, and who will thus have the honor of attaching 
his name to the first application of Dr. De Susini’s dis- 
covery) for the installation in his manufactory of a 
motor that is to utilize the exhaust steam of an engine 
that has become inadequate. Other negotiations are 
in progress in France as well as in 
England. Finally, Mr. Digeon’s 
works are actively engaged in the 
construction of a double expansion 
motor of fifty horse power, which is 
to figure at the Chicago Exhibi- 
tion, where it will certainly astonish 
our neighbors of the other side of 
the ocean (who are not very easy 
to excite, however), and show them 
that old Europe is not yet resigned 
to cede to them the precedence in 
the domain of great scientific and 
industrial discoveries, and that 
France, in spite of the crises that 
she has passed through and the 
reverses that she has endured, in- 
tends to keep her rank at the heat 
of the army of progress.—Les Jn- 
ventions Nouvelles. 

me eee 
Agavose, 

In a recent number of the Ameri- 
can Chemical Journal a report is 
given of researches on the sugar of 
the Agave Americana, by Gustave Michaud and Jose 
Fidel Tristan, of San Jose, Costa Rica. This is the 
plant from which the Mexicans make a species of 
whisky called pulque : 

The results of the investigations may be stated in 
the following conclusions, 

The Agave Americana contains a sugar of the form- 
ula C,,H.,0,,. This sugar differs from all other sugars 
of the same group, except synanthrose, by its inactiv- 
ity. It differs from synanthrose by its power of crys- 
tallizing, by its action in Fehling’s solution, and by 
the rotatory power of the products of its inversion. 

We propose for this sugar the name of agavose. 
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Photos that Wield Colors. 

At the last meeting of the Paris Academy of Sci- 
ences some colored photographs of the spectrum on 
albumen and bichromated gelatine, by M. G. Lipp- 
mann, were exhibited. It was stated that albumen- 
ized and gelatinized plates soaked in bichromate of 
potash may be employed for photographing in colors. 
They are used like silver salt plates, being placed so 
that the mercury is in contact with the film. The 
colors will appear immediately after immersion in 
water, which develops and also fixes the image. It 
disappears on drying, but reappears as soon as the 
plate is soaked. The colors are very brilliant, and 
visible at all angles. Those of gelatine plates are 
brought out by simple breathing. The theory is an- 
alogous to that of silver plates, the maxima and mini- 
ma of interference producing hygroscopic and non- 
hygroscopic layers with varying refractive indices. 
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Matt ALouminum.—In order to impart the appear- 
ance of matt silver to metallic aluminum, the object 
is plunged, for from fifteen to twenty seconds, in a 
10 per cent warm solution of caustic soda saturated 
with common salt, It is then washed and brushed, 
reimmersed in the same bath for half a minute, and 
finally washed and dried in sawdust, 
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Fruit Acids, 

It is well known that the acids to which different 
fruits, ete., owe their flavor have been the subject of 
chemical investigations, which have revealed the fol- 
lowing facts: The acid of the rhubarb. stalk arises 
from the malice acid and binoxalate of potash which it 
contains. The acidity of the lemon, orange, and other 
species of the genus Citrus is caused by the abundance 
of citrie acid which their juices contain; that of the 
cherry, plum, peach, apple, and pear from the malic 
acid in their pulp; that of gooseberries and currants, 
black, white, fand red, from a mixture of malic and 
citric acids; that of grapes from a mixture of malic and 
tartaric acids; that of the mango from citric acid and 
avery fugitive essential oil; that of the tamarind from 
a mixture of eitrie, malic, and tartaric acids; the flavor 
of asparagus from aspartic acid, found also in the root 
of the marshmallow; and that of the cucumber from 
a peculiar poisonous ingredient, called fungin, which is 
found in many species of fungi, and is the cause of the 
cucumber being objectionable to some persons. 

It will be observed that rhubarb is the only product 
which contains binoxalate of potash in conjunction 
with an acid. It is this ingredient which renders rhu- 
barb so wholesome at the early commencement of the 
summer, though in certain cases, known to medical 
men, its use may be injurious. 

The following table, compiled from some analyses by 
Professor Berard, shows the percentage average chem- 
ical composition of five unripe fruits and of eight ripe 
fruits, comprising apples, pears, gooseberries, grapes, 


plums, cherries, apricots, and peaches : 

Unripe Ripe. 
WAllP...-.scocccccceccescceccscccoccccescce- cos wi 787 
Albuminoids,..e..e gr cnr ccobeesoece @ eseccesece 07 06 
Sagar..... esee seco C060 eesgorocoovesococecce 40 ro 
Vegetable acids....cccccescceseseee « eocceccece 15 13 
Pectose and gum,,...... .. psecesescconpetecces 43 37 
Collnlead, 68B,.cccedasecooge 0n0nccce, cvcepcese 38 28 


The data thus given show that there is a considera- 
ble decrease in the watery particles of fruit as it ap- 
proaches its full ripe character, resulting in a differ- 
ence of 7 per cent, while the sugary constituents 
increase during maturation in a corresponding degree, 
rising from an average of 4 tonearly 13 per cent. 

There is very little actual decrease in the percentage 
of acids from the green to the ripe stage of fruits, but 
the acidity becomes neutralized by the increase of 
sugar as the fruit approaches maturation, 

Many persons know from.experience how much more 
pleasant and agreeable fruit is when gathered and 
eaten direct from the tree. This is undoubtedly in part 
due to the freshness and briskness of the vegetable 
acids contained in the fruit, which, when so gathered 
and eaten, have not time to change into any other 
substance. Stale fruit, on the other hand, is unpal 
atable from the very fact that it has lost this pungent 
and brisk taste. 

Pectose forms the substance known as vegetable 
jelly, and it is to this constituent of fruits that jams 
owe their firmness. Cellulose is the fibrous part of 
fruits, and this portion contains the largest proportion 
of mineral salts.—Chem. Tr. Jour. 
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The Best Education for Young Men. 

‘T believe that in the schools of applied seience and 
technology, as they are carried on to-day in the United 
States—involving the thorough and most scholarly 
study of principles directed immediately upon useful 
arts, and rising, in their higher grades, into original 
investigation and research—is to be found almost the 
perfection of education for youngmen. Too long have 
we submitted to be considered as furnishing something 
which is, indeed, more immediately and practically use- 
ful than a so-called liberal education, but which is, after 
all, less noble and fine. Too long have our schools of ap- 
plied science and technology been popularly regarded 
as affording an inferior substitute for classical colleges 
tothose who could not afford to go to college, then take 
& course in a medical or law school, and then wait for 
professional practice. Too long have the graduates of 
such schools been spoken of as though they had ac- 
quired the arts of livelihood at some sacrifice of mental 
development, intellectual culture, and grace of life. 
For me, if I did not believe that the graduates of the 
institution over which I have the honor to preside 
Were better educated men, in all which the term edu- 
cated man implies, than the average graduate of the 
ordinary eollege, I would not consent to hold my posi- 
tion for another day. It is true that something of form 
and style may be sacrificed in the earnest, direct, and 
laborious endeavors of the student of science; but that 
all the essentials of intellect and character are less fully 
or less happily achieved through such a course of study 
let ho man, connected with such an institution, for a 
moment concede ! 

“That mind and manhood alike are served in a pre- 
*minent degree by the systematic study of chemistry, 
Physics, and natural history has passed beyond dis- 
pute. The haste with which the colleges themselves 
‘re throwing over many of their traditional subjects 
to make room for these comparatively new studies, 


| virtue of these, when combined with laboratory meth- 
ods, as means of intellectual and moral training. 

“T have spoken of the characteristic studies of the 
new schools as the best of all available means of both 
moral and intellectual training. I believe this claim to 
be none too broad. 

“ The sincerity of purpose and the intellectual hon- 
esty which are bred in the laboratory of chemistry and 
physics stand in strong contrast with the dangerous 
tendencies to plausibility, sophistry,casuistry, and self- 
delusion which so insidiously beset the pursuit of meta- 
physies, dialectics, and rhetoric, accorling to the tra- 
ditions of the schools. Much of the training given in 
college in my boyhood was, it is not too much to say, 
directed straight upon the arts which go to make the 
worse appear the better reason. It was always an add- 
ed feather in the cap of the young disputant that he 
had won a debate in a cause in which he did not be- 
lieve. Surely, in these more enlightened days, it is not 
needful to say that this is perilous practice, if, indeed, 
it is not always and necessarily pernicious. Even 
where the element of purposed and boasted self-stulti- 
fication was absent, there was a dangerous and a mis- 
chievous exaltation of the form above the substance of 
the student’s work, which made it better to be brilliant 
than to be sound. 

“Contrast with this the moral and intellectual influ- 
ence of the studies and exercises Iam considering. The 
student of chemistry or physics would scarcely know 
how to defend a thesis which he did not himself believe. 
In that dangerous art he has had no practice. The 
only success he has hoped for has been to be right. 
The only failure he has had to fear was to be wrong. 
To be brilliant in error only heightened the failure, 
making it the more conspicuous and ludicrous.” — 
Franeis A. Walker, President of ithe Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology. 

nt 


The Uses of Magnesium Oxide, 

Magnesia, formerly chiefly valued on account of its 
medicinal properties, has recently risen into great com- 
mercial importance, owing to its infusibility and its 
employment as a lining for converters used in the basic 
process of steel manufacture. Caron, whose process 
was in the first instance followed, used calcined magne- 
site. This was made up with one-sixth of its weight 
of tender-burned magnesia and from ten to fifteen per 
cent of water, into a plastic state. It was then com- 
pressed into bricks in iron moulds and burned at a dull 
heat. Prof. Ehrenworth has pointed out that, if the 
refractory properties of the magnesia are to be de- 
veloped to the full, it is of the utmost importance that 
the whole of the magnesia should be dead-burned ; the 
process, moreover, being carried so far as not only to 
expel the whole of the carbonic acid, but also to cause 
the full amount of shrinkage which this material is 
eapable of attaining. This extreme amount of calcina- 
tion is very difficult to effect, owing to the tendency of 
the magnesite to fly into splinters, and to drop to 
pieces when'subsequently touched, and, in consequence 
of its being such a bad conductor of heat, the stone is 
very hard to burn in large pieces. 

Recently dolomite, which is a double carbonate of lime 
and magnesia, has been used instead of magnesite. In 
order to prepare this material there are two processes 
before the public: those of Closson and of Scheibler. 
Under the former plan the calcined dolomite is mixed 
with chloride of magnesium, the chlorine in which 
separates from the magnesia and combines with the 
lime, yielding a soluble calcic chloride, which can 
readily be washed out, leaving behind the insoluble 
Under the process of Scheibler the calcined 
dolomite is treated with dissolved sugar, leading to the 
formation of sugar of lime, and depositing the mag- 
nesia. The solution of sugar of lime is then exposed to 
carbonic acid gas, which separates the lime as a car- 
bonate, leaving the sugar ready for re-use. Both these 
systems of producing magnesia have the advantage of 
relative cheapness in their favor, owing to the low price 
of dolomite. Prof. Frank, of Charlottenburg, has ad- 
vocated the use of magnesia as a substitute for plaster 
of Paris for casts, and Grundmann has recently shown 
the advantage of employing a mixture of magnesia and 
powdered marble for this purpose. It has also been 
found that by following the direction given by Hirzel 
a mixture of benzole and magnesia is the very best 
possible substance for the removal of grease from draw- 
ings or from any other material. 

—> + 
Detaching Gelatine Negatives from Glass, 


Herr Liesegang’s method of detaching gelatine films 
from the glass supports without employing the hydro- 
fluoric acid plan is to introduce between the gelatine 
and the glass carbonic acid gas, which will effect the 
separation. The negative or positive, after develop- 
ment, etc., is plunged into a bath made feebly acid 
with either citric, hydrochloric, or sulphuric acid, and 
then, without washing, is placed in a concentrated 
solution (25 to 30 per cent) of carbonate or bicarbonate 
of soda. The carbonic acid gas thus formed puffs up 
the gelatine, which can then be easily removed. The 
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ably be obviated by a bath of absolute alcohol, and 
when jdry the film is perfectly flat, and can then be 
attached to a collodion or gelatine support, as may be 


desired. 
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Baldheads, Young and Old, 

Our illustrious American electrician Edison is now 
studying the subject of baldheadedness. He main- 
tains that bald pated people die young, while people 
who are well roofed with hair live long. and he be- 
lieves that, as he himself has a fertile scalp, he will 
live to a ripe old age. 

We cannot believe that Mr. Edison has ransacked 
the pages of history for proof of his hirsute theory. 
We are confident that, if he can be induced to exam- 
ine the portraits of the great, he will change his mind 
on the subject. We are able to tell him that very 
many of the eminent personages of the world who 
were short of hair, even in their early manhood, lived 
to a green old age, and we can show him the pictures 
of inventors, commanders, sages, statesmen, saints, 
and nabobs who begai: to grow bald when young, and 
grew steadily balder as they grew older right straight 
along. Where shall we begin with our illustrations ? 
Socrates the Greek and Cesar the Roman were both 
disposed to baldness in their prime, yet the former 
lived for over seventy years and the !atier for nearly 
sixty. From Cesar’s time to that of Peter the Her- 
mit, from Columbus’ time to that of Voltaire, from 
the “ Sage of Kinderhook’s ” time to that of Gen. Ben 
Butler, we can name numerous persons of eminence 
whose locks began to fall long before they reached 
middle age, yet who lived to be as old as Mr. Edison 
himself willbe when he is an octogenarian. Nota few 
of our revolutionary sires were bald, having begun to 
shed their hair while yet colonists, and we must ask 
Mr. Edison not to be deceived by the pictures of that 
period, but to bear in mind that, up to the opening of 
this century, the large bottomed wig was used by 
many of the gentlemen of our country. What does 
Mr. Edison know about the baldness of the three 
Adamses or about the locks of Jefferson, Hamilton, 
and several of their compeers ? Can he tell us whether 
the Father of his Country wore artificial hair? Did he 
ever see a nan adorned with a toupee, to say nothing 
of a peruke? We forewarn Mr. Edison that, in ran- 
sacking history for facts bearing upon baidheaded- 
ness, it is necessary to proceed with caution. He will 
find, by the allusions of ancient and modern authors 
to the habit of wig wearing, that very many notable 
men have had very much less hair atop than they were 
credited with. 

Even in our own times, alas! there are not a few 
distinguished Americans from thirty to eighty years 
old who are as baldheaded as the Hebrew prophet 
Elisha was. Let Mr. Edison go to the city of Wash- 
ington and look down upon the heads of the members 
of the United States Senate. He will see senators 
there who are as lively as crickets, though they have 
been more or less bald for the greater part of a half 
eentury. Let him then go abroad and find out for how 
many years Gladstone’s hair has been growing ever 
sparser, or Bismarck’s, or a hundred other great men’s. 
Let Mr. Edison prosecute his researches around the 
world, and send us the baldheaded news from China, 
Japan, and other countries. 

The truth is that Mr. Edison cannot possibly sus- 
tain his contention that long-lived men always have 
“thick heads of hair.” He says that his own father, 
who is yet vigorous at eighty-three—and long may he 
flourish |—has a “wonderful head of hair;” but we 
ean offset this case by that of a citizen of New York 
over ninety who has been bald since he was in his 
twenties. We are prepared to affirm and to prove that 
the abundance of a man’s hair does not surely betoken 
long life, and that the baldness of a man’s head does 
not betoken his early death. We can give piles of 
facts upon this subject. We have just elected a Presi- 
dent who is rapidly growing bald, though yet far from 
old age. Several of the ancient sages regarded early 
baldness as a sign of early wisdom. We admit that 
it has not been so in Edison’s case, for he has lots of 
hair on his head ; but Edison must not judge all man- 
kind by himself. 

The baldness of some people is due to heredity. In 
this city there is a family of three generations, all the 
members of which are beyond maturity, all of whom 
began to grow bald when about twenty years old ; and 
the grandsires’ father was as bald when young as he is 
when old. In other cases the loss of the hair is caused 
by solar heat, or by febrile maladies, or by the action 
of parasites, or by erythematous affections of the 
scalp, or by the wearing of tightly fitting and unyield- 
ing hats, or perhaps by deep thought. The learned 
French barber of this city, who has made scientific 
study of the hair of the heads of his customers, says 
he could mal:e an immense fortune if he knew how to 
cause the hair to grow upon those bald sealps in which 
the epidermic cells are closed. He has striven for a 
lifetime to invent something that would be potent in 





film undergoes some enlargement, which could prob- in vain.—J. Y. Sun, 


this line, or that would give the promise of potency ; 
but he confesses with sorrow that his labor has been 
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RECENTLY PATENTED INVENTIONS. 
HZuginerriag. 


Furswacsk Puiant.—James H. Welch, | 


Pittebarg, Pa. This invention relates to paddling and 

other furnaces heated by gas, but not using the regene- | 
rative system, a condait coonected with a single chim- 
ney being formed with a horizontal partition dividing | 
the fae into two flues, located one above the other, the 

lower one conducting the waste gases from the furnace | 
to the chimney and the other one affording a supply of | 
heated air for the several furnaces. It is thas designed | 
to utilize the waste heat of each individual furnace to | 
heat the air necessary for the combustion of the gases, | 


promoting economy, consuming emoke, and doing | 
away with the necessity of building « stack for each 
furnace, 


Freep RreevuLtatine VALVE.—William 
K. Farrand, Brooklyn, N. Y. This is a valve especi- 
ally adapted for ase ip regulating the feed of low pres- 
eure boilers in which the boller preseare is less than the 
street or supply pressure, the vaive being also adapted 
for regulating the sapply of water in receptacles other 
than boilers. Combined with the float-actuating rega- 
iating vaive and the water column held beneath it is a 
float held within the water colama and connected with 
the vaive stem, the float having an «sir chamber in ite 
bottom. The device is simple, positive in operation, 
not iiable to get out of repair, and is designed to auto- 
matically preserve the exact correct height of water in 
the b 


DAMPER REGULATOR.—Charles C. Kos- | 
ter, New York City. Wher a certain pressure of steam 
is reached in the boiler this improvement provides that 
the damper shall be automatically acted upon, and par- 
tially or entirely closed, while it will be again opened 
when the steam falls below the required pressure. The 
invention covere novel features of construction and the 
combination of parta, the device being very simple and 
durabie, and adapted for connection with any boiler, 


nler 





Rallway Appliances. 


Car Couptine.—David A. McCollum, 
Bagieville, Mo. The drawhead of thie coupling is for- 
wardly receessed and iraneversely siotted at two points, 
and bas « epring-acteated latch bar in the forward 
recess, 4 epring-preesed presser bar in the rear trane- 
verse slot, means for lifting the latch bar, and a device 
for locking the presser bar, which normally engages the | 
end of the draw bar in a yielding manner, while the | 
latch bar base a similar contact, so that vertical and 
lateral play is allowed in the coupling to compensate | 
for the anequal height of cars and curvatare of the | 
track. The coupling ie effected automatically, and the 
uncoupling may be effected [rom either the side or roof 
of the car 


RAILWAY SPrIke.— Samuel Emrich, 
Reno, Nevada. Thie spike has « longitadinal bore, in 
the sides of which are mortises where rest locking 
plates having their lower ends formed into edges and 
their upper ends bent outwardly, while. a spreading 
wedge is adapted to enter the bore of the epike and ex- 
tend between the upper portions of the locking plates, 
thas forming a epike which, when driven home, cannot 
possibly work loose. When it is to be withdrawn the 
locking pilates are forced oatward through the mortises, 
leaving the body of the spike free. 








Electrical. 


TROLLEY FoR ELecrric RAILWAYs.— 
Augustas H. R. Gailey, South Easton, Pa. According 
to this invention the conductors are placed im a con- 
dait below the sorface level, so that the current may be 
conveyed to the motor and retarned without any of the 
convections being accessible to pedestrians or animals 
im tae street. The slotted conda't has sectional hinged 
covers opening outwardly, the trolley rode projecting 
throagh the slot, having at their lower ends wheels 
traveling on the condactors, while, by means of a band 
lever, the trolley is pushed down into contact with the 
couductor with more or less force, the trolley being 
wittdrawa when the car is to be stopped. 


Evxectric ALARM.—Henry A. Hull, 
Now Branewick, N. J. This a device more especially 
designed for ase on doors, to give an alarm for a short 
time only on the opening of « door, without giving a 
continsous sound as long as the door is open. Combined 
with a contact epring having two faces, one of which 
ie iosolated, le a rod provided with a pin adapted to 
slide, the pin passing in contact with one side and then 
the other side of the spring when the rod is reciprocat- 
ed. When the door is opened the spring moves the rod 
eo thai the contact pin completes the circuit to sound 
the alarm, which sounds until the door is opened far 
enough for the pin te be disengaged from the contact 
epring 

REGULABLE ELECTRIC Lamp.—Gvorge | 
W. Hal! and Joseph J. De Marr, Georgetown, Col. This 
lamp ie more especially designed for use in hospitals, 
bedrooms, halle, etc.. where the full light is not re- 
qaired continaousiy. Combined with the lamp ie a re- 
sistance, preferably in the form of one or more con- 
cesied iampe, or a concealed lamp baving several car- 
boo filaments of different resistapce, with a ewitch for 
throwing ja the different resistances and also for short- 
Circaitine them. 


Ex.xectric Lamp S1en.—Edwin W. 
Clay, Louisville, Ky. A ring embracing the apper por- 
ion of the lamp,frame has transverse braces on its op- 
posite rides, while a sign frame is supported by rods 
attached to the ring, the frame having paneled sides in 
which the letters of thesign are arranged. With this 
ii provement s sign may be easily attached toan ordi- 
eary arc lamp and held so that it may be distinctly seen 
by night or day. 





Miscellancous. 


WRrENCH.—George W. Scheid, Fort Re- 


covery, Ohio. This is a tool of simple and durable con- 


struction, more particalarty designed for conveniently 





and rapidiy screwing up or down nuts on eaves troagh 


supports or hangers and similar objects. The tool has 
a jaw adapted to engage the nut and a transverse slot 
to engage the cross bar of the trough. The wrench hao- 
die has a claw at its outer end. 


Firoop Frnycse.— Henry D. Merrill, 
Middiebary, Ind. This i« an improvement in farm 
fences crossing streams ard low places liable to over- 
flow in time of floods. The fence is designed to bar the 
passage of all stock when the water is at or below its 
asual height, but when an overflow takes place the 
fence inclines sufficiently to permit the drift to pass 
over without damaging the fence, which rises automati- 
cally to its normal or vertical position when the water 
recedes, 

Gun Swas.— George H. Garrison, 
Somas City, Washington. This swab has a cylindrical 
rubber core or cushion, completely covered with a wire 
gauze cylinder, in euch manner that the entire cleaning 
surface of the swab acts at one time upon the interior 
of the barrel. The device may be quickly and conveni- 
ently manipulated to adjust it to the bore of any gan 
barrel, and it may be employed toclean rifie barrels as 
well as smooth bores. 


PLasTeER CompounpD.—Henry R. Eng- 
lish, Jackson, Mo. The basis of this compound is kao- 
lin, or china clay, and the inventor is the owner of a 
large body of land containing an inexhaustible supply 
of this material. The other ingredients consist of sili- 
cate of soda, glue, and sand, and the improved plaster 





is designed for ase as an inside covering for walls and | 
other surfaces, and as an artificial stone or exterior 
coating. 


Process oF TREATING Spriss.—Paul | 
Fiury, El Paso, Texas. This by-product of lead far. | 
naces, composed of iron and arsenic, or nickel-iron and 
arsenic, usnally contains silver and gold, the process of | 
obtaining which from the speies forms the subject of 
this invention. The epeiss is crushed to grain size, | 
calcined, and mixed with salphar, the mixture being | 
then gently heated as a current of air is passed over it 
to carry off arsenious acid and sulphide of arsenic, | 
which is condensed in flue dust chambers, 


Dovste Prayo Stroo.t.—John J. Her- 
ing, Seattle, Washington, The two seats of this stool 
are movable toward and from each other on a vertically 
adjustable* base, each seat aleo having an independent 
vertical adjustment. It may be used as an ordinary 
single stool, or may be quickly adjusted to form two 
seats, each of a different height If desired. 


VALVED BorTTrLeE SToOPPER.—William 
H. Ricker, Cambridge, Mass. This stopper has a filling 
and outlet bore, a lateral opening extending from the 
bore outward through the stopper, a lever carrying a 
valve.extending throughthe opening and pivoted to rock 
vertically. The valve may be easily operated from the 


Americas. 


the ambrella employed to shield artiste while sketch- 
ing. The screen and its support are so constructed that 
the screen may be so held as to shield the artist from 
either the morning, noon, or afternoon san, while the 
different portions may be taken apart and rolled up in 
the cover of the screen to form a small bundle, which 
may be conveniently carried. 


Puzzix.—Robert Watt, Akron, Ohio. 
A gameboard, not unlike a checkerboard, has in its 
face a series of numbered apertures arranged somewhat 
in cruciform order, and in connection with the board 
are employed movable pieces, each of which has in its 
top a central depression and in its bottom a etad adapt- 
ed to fit in the depressions of the pieces or the aper- 
tares of the board. In playing a game, or using the 
board as a puzzle, a portion of the pieces are used to 
crown other pieces, according to certain rales, and a 
solitaire game may also be played, designed to be 
amusing and interesting as wel) as somewhat difficalt. 


a 


Designs. 

CARPET.—William F. Brown, Newark, 
N.J. The body of this design consists of floral figures 
in groupings of a f order and simulating roses, 
pinks and daisies, with bads, stems, and leaves, while 
the border has floral figures in harmony with the body, 
and an outer margir of bar, scallop, and arched figures 
of composite type. 

RurFiine.—Adolph Cohen, New York 
A skirt figure, with fluted or roffie-like appear- 





City. 


| ance, seemingly drops downward in graceful folds from 


the base of a crowning figure, curving slightly outward, 
bat having also a fluted or ruffle-like appearance. 

Nors.—Copies of any of the above patents will be 
furnished by Munn & Co., for 25 cents each. Please 
send name of the patentee, title of invention, and date 
of this paper. 


NEW BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS. 


My Horssz, My Love. By Dinah Sharpe. 
Illustrated. New ork: Orange 
Judd Company. 1892. Pp. ix, 155. 
Price, paper 50 cents, cloth $1. 

This book is more or jess in the order of “ Black 
Beauty,” being a work written by a lover of a horse, 
and one which recommends kind treatment for our 
valuable domestic servant. It contains several illus 
trations and is quite graphically composed. 


MECHANICAL DRAWING. ive 
exercises and practical hints. By 
Charles William MacCord, “ 
Sc.D. New York: John Wiley & 
Sons. 1892. Pp. 100. Price $4. 

MacCord is an anthor with whom our 








outeide of the bottle, and the moment it is rei d 
from pressure it will automatically return to its seat. 


BorrT.e StopPrER.—Thomas C. Booth, 
New York City. This stopper has tubes extending 
through and turning im it, the upper ends of the 
tubes being bent outward, so that they may be turned 
to overlap each other, and caps closing their outer ends, 
This stopper is especially designed for use in ink bot- 
ties, the ink being poured out without removing the 
stopper and the flow of the liquid being under perfect 
control. 


Toxsacco Prpxe.—Ignatz Pfortner, New 
York City. This is a corn-cob pipe designed to be 
cheaply manufactured and be very ornamental in ap- 
pearance, the invention being an improvement on a 
former patented invention of the same inventor, In the 
bottom of the bow! is a plug, preferably of wood, to 
prevent the rapid burning out of the bowl, and there is 
also a wood core and mouthpiece for the corn-cob stem, 
the parts being so pat together as not to be liable to 
separate. 

Bae Lock.—Frank and Lewis 8. De- 
puy, Portland, Pa. A mail poach lock has been devised 
by this patentce, a lock of simple and durable construc- 
tion, which will close and lock the mouth of the pouch 
throaghent its length. The invention consists princi- 
pally of a series of connected locks operated simul- 
taneously from a central locking mechanism, the seve- 
ral locke and the mechanism having the back plates of 
their casings riveted to the front of the pouch, while 
the fronts of the casings are covered by a strip riveted 
at the top and bottom of the front. 


Waacon GkEaR.—Evert Takken, Hol- 
land, Mich. A fiat spring having one end secured to 
the center of the rear axle is bent upward and cen- 
trally secured to the ander side of the body, its forward 
end being secured to the king bolt, while two spring 
bars similarly bent are rearwardly secured to the outer 
ends of the rear axle, their front ends uniting and en- 
gaging the king bolt. The invention also covers other 
novel featares, the improved construction being design- 
ed to promote easy riding in the body, relieving the 
axles of all undue strain, and facilitating the ready 
turning of the wagon. 


TABLE Lee FasteENeR.—James W. 
Thompeon and Robert Golling, Lenoir City, Tenn. 
This fastener is more especially designed to conveni- 
ently and quickly secure the leg to the table frame or 
permit its removal for convenience in shipping or stor- 
ing the table. An L-shaped casing is secured to one 
corner of the frame, a cam lever being pivoted on the 
casing and engaging a piece of soft materia! held in the 
table leg. 


ScrREEN ror LAMPs oR Gas Liguts.— 
Theophilas A. Brouwer, Jr., East Hampton, N. Y. This 
ecreen consists of an arm having at one end an attaching 
device, the opposite end of the arm projecting through 
spertares in a series of folding panels, which may be 
held in any desired position. The device may be 
quickly attached to a gas barner or lamp, the screen 
being opened to a greater or less width as desired, or it 
may be folded up as a fan and dropped down out of the 
way. 

ArtTisT’s SkETcHING ScrEEN.—This 
is another improvement of the same inventor, consist- 





ing of & device especially adapted as a substitute for 


Pr 
readers are already familiar. It has been our privilege 
to publish a number of his contributions in the Sur- 
PLEMENT, and we are glad to see, in the present work, 
the subject of drawing so well presented, both as re- 
gards the author and as regards the work of the pub- 
lishers, The printing, paper, and general tone of the 
work, from the publishers’ standpoint, are most ele- 
gant, and we are convinced that it will meet with a 
warm appreciation. 


MopERN LOCOMOTIVE CONSTRUCTION. 
By J. G. A. Meyer. Fully illustrated. 
New York: John Wiley & Sons. 
1892. Pp. vi, 658. Price $10. 

The great success achieved by the American locomo- 
tive, and its very distinctive construction, as compared 
with the English or Continental engines, have given it 
an individuality which it would seem should entitle it 
to a fuller treatment in scientific literature than it has 
heretofore received, but at last it looks as if justice 
had been done it. Mr. Meyer's work is admirably com- 
plete, is very fully iliustrated, and brings the subject 
ap to the times. The most practical details of fitting 
and construction meet with due attention, the work 
not being limited to the purely machinery part of the 
stracture. Even the bell and its mountings, propor- 
tions and constructions are very elaborately given. The 
wooden pilot, iron pilot, bamper beame and all such 
points are described and illustrated. These we cite 
merely to show the thoroughness of the work, An- 
other excellent feature is that on the drawings dimen- 
sions are very generally quoted, thus obviating the ne- 
cessity of applying a ecale or rule for the determination 
of sizes. 


A TREATISE ON Higuway Constrruc- 


TIonN. By Austin T. Byrne, C.E. 
New York : John Wile "t Sons. 
1892. Pp. xxxiv, 686, ce $5. 


At the present time, when it is proposed to establish 
a department of roads at Washington, when agitation 
for good roads is operating all over the country, and 
when governmental encouragement is, in many cases, 
already extended to the work, this book appears pecu- 
liarly timely. Itisan exceedingly full treatise on all 
sorts of roads, on their construction, qualities, main- 
tenance and general etatistice. Even the law points 
and forms of documents are spoken of, the many illus- 
trations and exceedingly full index adding materially 
to the value of this book. In hie preface, the author 
quotes the authors and publications referred tu, thus 
supplying, to some extent, a bibliography of the art. 


LIGHTNING CoNDUCTORS AND LIGHT- 
NING GUARDS. By Oliver J. Lodge, 
D.8e., F.R.8., LL.D., M.LE.E. Lon- 
don: Whittaker & Go.. George 
& Sons. 1892. Pp. xii, 544. Price $4 

Professor Lodge's recent work in upsetting precon- 

ceived ideas of electrical protection of buildings will 
be remembered by our readers. In the present book 
Professor Lodge supplements his position as a de- 
stroyer by appearing in the constructive role, figuring 
as the exponent of how proper protection can be af- 
forded. The alternative path is quite elaborately 
treated of, and a very excellent feature of the work is 
the subject of lightning guards or protectors to be ap- 
plied to electric systems to prevent lightning stroke 
from reaching the instruments or operators. 
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TELEGRAPHIC CONNECTIONS. Embrae- 


recent methods in quadry»),. 

telegraphs. By Charles Thom Je 

W . Jones. New York: D. Va, 

Nostrand Company. 50, 
fave 


1 ne 

a1 50) Ne 802. Pp. 59, 

This work, by the preface, is directly dedicated to 

the members of the telegraphic craft, It treats of du. 

plex and quadrupiex telegraphy, the troubles and 

faults, the balancing and other practica) details 

and will, we have no doubt, be found a most exc, Hent 

contribution to the field of recent telegraphy. we 

note the Wheatstone automatic duplex as receiving 

special treatment, illustrating how well up to date the 
book has been made. 


RECENT PROGRESS IN ELECTRIC R11). 
ways. Compiled vy Carl Hering 
New York: The W. J. Johnston 
Company, Ltd. London: Whittaker 
& Company. 1892. Pp. Price 
$1. No index. 

The title page declares this book to be a summary of 
current periodical literature relating to the subject 
Professor Hering is well known to the electrica) woriq 
as an eminently satisfactory writer, and this work, de- 
spite its contemporaneous character, will be fonnd of 
value to the engineer. Jt naturally has the aspect of g 
compilation, and its value would be much added to by 
an index. 


Land DRAINING. 
farmers on the principles and _ prac- 
tice of farm draining. By Manly 
Mil M.D., F.RM.S. Illustrated. 
New York: — wis Company. 
1892. Pp. iv, 199. ce $1. ' 

The drainage of soi) in its practical and scientific as. 
pect, including the effect produced by it on the ground, 
the means for carrying it out, and the scientific 
basis of the operation, are the subject matter of thi« 
handbook. It appears a very excellent contribution 
and one which should be in the hands of the advanced 
farmer. In the treatment of tools, the illustrations of 

recent approved tools are not only given, but alo a 

plate of obsolete draining tools, thas presenting, by 

contrast, the proper mode of dealing with the subject 
in the field. Numerous illustrations and a full index 
are the features to be noted with approval. 


2 Any of the above books may be purchased through 
this office. Send for new book catalogue just pub- 
lished. Munn & Co., 361 Broadway, New York. 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 
BUILDING EDITION. 


NOVEMBER NUMBER,.—(No, 85.) 


A handbook for 





TABLE OF CONTENTS. 


1. Elegant plate in colors, showing a very handsome 
block of residences near Riverside Park, New 
York City. Floor plans ard two perspective ele- 
vations. Lamb & Rich, architecta, New York. 

2. Plate in colors showing a colonial residence at 
Cranford, N. J. Perspective views and floor 
plans. Cost $6,000 complete. Mr. Oscar 8. Teale, 
architect, New York. An excellent design. 

3. A summer cottage at Asbury Park, N.J. Perspect- 
ive view and floor plans. Cost $3,400 complete 
C. M. Dissosway, architect, New York. 

4. A pretty cottage erected at Dubuque, Iowa, at a 
cost of $1,650. Floor plans, perspective, etc. 

5. A double dwelling house erected at Springfe!d, 
Mass., ata cost of $10,495 complete. Mr. B. H. 
Seabury, architect, Springfield, Mass. A mode! 
design. Floor plans and perspective. 

6. A“ Queen Anne” cottage erected at Cranford, N. 
J., at a cost of $5,350 complete. A unique design. 
Perspective elevation and floor plans. Charies 
G. Jones, architect, New York City. 

7. A residence in the “Old Colonial” style of archi- 
tecture, erected at Oakwood, Staten Island, N 
Y¥. Two perspective views and floor plans. Cost 


complete $4.515. 

8. St. James’ Latheran Church, New York City. A 
striking piece of architecture in Romanesque 
Gothic, cruciform, pure ecclesiastical style. ost 
of building and rectory $80,000. Mr. William A. 
Potter, architect, New York City. 

9. A residence recently erected at Asbury Park, N. J. 
Floor plans and perspective elevation. ost 
$6,750 complete. Mr. J. W. Roberts, architect, 
Newark, N.J. An excellent design. 

10. Perspective and plane of Roble Uall, girls’ dormi- 
tory, lately erected at Stanford University, Ca! 

11. Decorative pamtings from the Royal Acagemy, 15%”. 

12. Miscellaneous contents: Stone arches of large spaus. 
—Aluminum fronte.—The secret of good lime 
mortar.—Paitting the World's Fair Exposition. 
A prehistoric temple.—A statue of Columbus 'n 
stamped copper, illustrated.—An improved pa'- 
rallel swing saw, illustrated.—A new screw pitcl) 
gauge, illustrated.—An improved gang sawmill, 
iNustrated.—An improved spring hinge,i!lustrated. 
—Appropriate and beantifal wall paper decora- 
tions, with two illustrations.—-Special improved 
band saw guide, illustrated.—Aluminum alloy 
metal.—Curious foundations. 

The Scientific American Architects and Builders 

Bdition is issued monthly. $2.50 a year. Single copies, 


Bell | a cents. Forty large quarto pages, equal to about 


two hundred ordinary book pages ; forming, pract'- 
cally, a large and splendid Maeazixe oF ARCHITEC 
tURg, richly adorned with elegant plates in colors and 
with fine engravings, illnstrating the most interesting 
examples of Modern Architectural Construction and 
allied subjects. : 
The Fullness, Richness, Chespness, and Convenience 
of this work have won for it the Lanexet CrncvLa TION 
of any Architectural publication in the world. Sold by 
all newedealers. 
MUNN & CO., PusLisHERs, 
981 Broadway, New York. _ 
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Business and Personal. 


charge for Insertion under this head is One Dollar a line 
jor each insertion ; about eight words to a line. Adver- 
hisements must be received at publication office as early as 
Thursday morning to appear inthe following week's issue 








The 





«py, 8" metal polish. indianapolis. Samples free. 
presses & Dies. Ferracute Mach. Co., Bridgeton, N. J 
Best baling presses. Ryther Mfg. Co., Watertown, N.Y. 
G. D. Hiscox, 361 Broadway, N.Y., Consulting Engineer. 

Universal and Centrifugal Grinding Machines. 
Pedrick & Ayer, Philadelphia, Pa. 
praction engine patent for sale, warranted to work on 
plowed land. C. H. Stratton, Moscow, Pa. 
wm. Jessop & Sons, the celebrated steel makers, ob- 
serve the centennial of their firm next year. 

rhe Improved Hydraulic Jacks, Punches, and Tube 
Expanders. R. Dudgeon, % Columbia 8t., New York. 

stow flexible shaft. Invented and manufactured by 

stow Mfg. Co., Binghamton, N.Y. See adv., page 24. 
screw machines, milling machines, and drill presses. 

The Garvin Mach, Co., Laight and Canal Sts., New York. 
centrifugal Pumps. Capacity, 100 to 40,000 gals. per 

minute. Allsizes in stock. Irvin Van Wie, Syracuse, N.Y. 
I want some one to help me place a valuable patented 

farm implement on the market. 8. Remaly, Johnstown, 

Neb. 

Razorine sharpens the dullest razor, or money refund- 
ed. Mail, 2 cents, Razorine Mfg. Co., 182 Columbus 
Ave., N. ) « 

For Sale Cheap—Patent Office reports from 1881 to 
date, complete. Calf binding. Hanifer & Co., Kensing- 
ton, Philadelphia. 

Guild & Garrison, Brooklyn, N. Y., manufacture steam 
pumps, vacuum pumps, vacuum apparatus, air pumps, 
acid blowers, filter press pumps, etc. 

split Pulleys at Low prices, and of same strength and 
appearance as Whole Pulleys. Yocom & Son’s Shafting 
Works, Drinker 8t., Pb‘ladelphia, Pa. 

For pumping engines. J. 8. Mundy, Newark, N. J. 
Wanted—Second-hand vertical engine, of 600 to 800 

horse power, In good condition. To be fitted with belted 
wheel. Address G. D. 8., box 773, New York. 

Perforated Metals of all kinds and for all purposes, 
general or special, Address, stating requirements, The 
Harrington & King Perforating Co., Chicago. 

To Let—A suite of desirable offices, adjacent to the 
Scientific American offices, to let at moderate terms. 
Apply to Munn & Co., 361 Broadway, New York. 

Fine castings in brass, bronze, composition (gun 
metal), German silver. Unequaled facilities. Jas. J. 
McKenna & Bro., 424 and 426 Hast 23d St., New York. 

The best book for electricians and beginners in elec- 
tricity is“ Experimental Science,” by Geo. M. Hopkins. 
By mail, #4; Mann & Co., publishers, 361 Broadway, N. Y. 

Canning machinery outfits complete, oil burners for 
soldering, air pumps, can wipers, can testers, labeling 
machines. Presses and dies. Burt Mfg. Co., Rochester, 
N.Y. 

Wanted—A first class mechanical engineer. One with 
experience in mil] engineering, shafting, etc., preferred, 
State salary. Address “ Shafting,” office of Scientific 
American. 

Competent persons who desire agencies for a new 
popular book, of ready sale, with handsome profit, may 
apply to Munn & Co., Scientific American office, 31 
Broadway, New York. 

Iron Shipbuilding—Wanted a position as superinten- 
dent of an tron shipbuilding department, both theo- 
retical and practical. Highest of testimonials. G. 
Blanchard, 4 Liberty St., Newburg, N. Y. 

Mr. Johan Koopmans, of the firm of Johan Koopmans 
&Co., commission merchants and agents of American 
manufacturers in Amsterdam, Holland, will be in the 
United States this month to solicit the representation 
of manufacturers and exporters. Would also solicit the 
agency of an American flour mill. For reference or 
further information, apply to Jos. Agostini, @ Broad 
St., New York. 

The Engineering Record, the recognized authority on 
municipal and building engineering, has recently been 
enlarged by the addition of a department in which 
notable industrial plants are regularly described and i)- 
lustrated, the steam and power plants being a conspicu- 
ous feature. Recent publications include the great 
Ivorydale plant of Messrs. Proctor & Gamble, described 
in 3 columns and i!lustrated by 57 drawings. The steam 
plant at lvorydale is separately treated in 13 columns 
and 3l drawings. The new foundry of Henry R. Worth- 
ington, at Elizabethport, N. J., 16 columns, 3% illustra- 
tons. National Meter Company's foundry and brass 
finishing shop, Brooklyn, 13 columns, 29 illustrations. 
Niagara Power Plant (now in process of publication), 6 
columns, 6 illustrations, Steam power plant of the 
Dwight Manufacturing Co., Chicopee, Mass., 9 columns, 
illustrations. Published Saturdays. 12 cents a copy. 
The Engineering Record, 27 Pearl St., New York. 


t®”Send for new and complete catalogue of Scientific 
and other Books for sale by Munn & Co., 361 Broadway, 
New York. Free on application. 








HINTS "TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Names and Address must accompany all letters, 
or no attention will be paid thereto. is for our 
infcrmation and not for publication. 


eferences to former 
give date of paper and or number of question. 
inquiries not answered te seabemahio time should 
repeated; correspondents will bear in mind that 
Tue answers require not a little research, and, 
hough we endeavor to y to all either by lettor 

Or in this department, A. 
Pecial Written Information on matters of 
personal rather than general interest cannot be 


or answers should 


Books cents 
brie, elerred to promptly supplied on receipt of 


Minerals cent ¢ 
marked or lnbele czamination should be distinctly 


ne 





Pa neess W. L 8. asks: 1. What is the 
“gest electric battery known to science? How 


Made » 


pez 
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may be cited. A couple has been described which is 
supposed to give nearly 4 volte E.M. F. 2. What is 
the platinotype photographic papet coated with, and 
what is the developer ased composed of ? A. Platino- 
type psper is coated with an iron and platinum salt and 
developed on coid solution of 0» alate of potassiom, It 
is @ patented process. The prepared paper can be ob- 
tained from Willis & Clements, Philadelphia, Pa. 3. 
How may blue prints be copied with the camera? A, 
Blue prints may be copied by inserting an orange red 
glass screen in the camera behind the lens and giving 
three times the usual exposure. 4. How may I make 
good black ink suitable for a fountain pen? A. Try 
following : Concentrated borax solutiun, 4 parts; shel- 
lac, 1 part; aniline black, q.s. Or try an aqueous so- 
lation of aniline black. 5, How may I plate small ar- 
ticles without a battery, in silver or gold? A. For gold 
and silver plating try the following: Solution for 
Gilding Brass and Copper.—The following formula 
has been adopted for water gilding, as it is termed. 
Fine gold, 634 dwts. Convert the gold into chloride 
and dissolve in 1 quart of distilled water, then add 1 
pound bicarbonate of potassium and boil the mixture 
for two hours, Immerse the articles to be gilded in the 
warm solution for a few seconds up to one minute, 
according to the activity of the bath. Silver Wash.— 
Mix 1 part chloride of silver with 8 parts peariash, 
144 parts common salt, and 1 part whiting, and rub the 
mixture on the surface of brass or copper, previously 
well cleaned, by means of soft leather or a cork moist- 
ened with water and dipped into the powder, When 
properly silvered, the metal should be well washed in 
hot water, slightly alkalized, and then wiped dry. 6. 
I inclose a substance which I found on breaking open 
a piece of anthracite coal. Please tell me what it is. 
A. The substance is a piece of shale or slaty coal. It 
seems intermediate between a trae slate and coal, 

SS s.::2:2?:7°0°. >___. 


INDEX OF INVENTIONS 


Por which Letters Patent of the 
United States were Granted 


November 22, 1892, 
AND EACH BEARING THAT DATE. 


[See note at end of list about copies of these patents.) 
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A. Practically the storage battery. For bigh 
Dattery using sodium as the positive element 


Voltage 9 


Scientific American. 
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Hay ricker, C. A. 
Heating 


and cooling milk, apparatus for, J. L. 


Jonsson 
Hoisting and converting ot 
and 


Honey extractor, 
Hook. See Coat 
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486,426 
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Prir 
Pro} F. bane 
Pro; le, Grenfell & Accles.. 
Propelling apparatus, boat, W 

° Basket protector. 
Pulley, E. Crossley, | Se a EP 496,071 
Pulley for transmitting power, J. Meier............ 436 5st 
Pump, measuring, W. Tiers <cnasbensesmens SERED 
Rack. See Fbotcgreph display rack. Sheep rack. 

8 ng 
Radiator, W. MR Seccdeccccosee ccvccoccececse 436,460 
I EE WI hs oo nk cncnccccennecesseccacte 480.006 
Rallway zoist B. &. Greenweil.............. -+» 436,77 
Railway rail, P. H. Dyes aehobsoghumbaeh ..» 46,638 
Railway stgnatt naay st ‘Raleon & Gilitianal.”". ganone 
ng system, son & Gilitland..... 

Railway switch operating device, street, H. oan 
Railway switch, portable, J. E. Norwood..... 
Railway tem. J. P. F. Kubimann........._. 

e and fastening, J. L. Ch pene 








Rallwa 
Reel. ose reel. 
Refrigerating eprarates. L. C. Williamson 


° dbaninns scananniaeiness 
Hentslan tise Autographic register. Cash is- 
ter. Current register. se 


Baqumtee. See Feed regulator. Pressure regu- 
. Thermostatic regulator. Windmill 
or 














Releasing device, electric, W. KR. Hewitt.......... 486,612 
Ring. See Finger ring. 
Road roller, steam, H. W. Laster................... 485,481 
I I I ck os ncanaacasseceopansevone 
Roller. See er. 
Rolling screen, ey Se 
Safety attachment, 8. T. Mosby.................... 486, 4 
Salicylate of phenyl, making, P. Brnert............ 486,770 
its ™m mm of obtaining aa- 
monia or other, L. Sternberg................ .. 496,087 
Sash fastener, M. Bourke 486.425 
Sash fastener, L. C. Walker (r) 
Sash holder, CG. D. Kelsey.............+-.---ss+ss+000 496,76 
~4 holder, H. 8. 7... “Bas *§ gteamersetreeseess Sie 
o mec! J. Casey...... . 7 
Sash owtaets for window, V. Schirmer... 496,740 
Saturating articles or substanwes, J. A. Titzel. 486,744 
Seale. nad We Cue 436,63, ae. 006 
computing, PEs 000000000 ceed 
Scale, weighing ce, G. Lundberg............ 486,787 
Scenic ap us for producing, F. Sey- 
Winsccns venbaabhhteevhnntectcadeces ceqsccesc geese 6,606 
lcraper, road, W. F. Mentley................-seeeees 566 
. Bee Rolling screen. 
er and harrow, combined, Nelson & Heuett.. 458,44 
Seeding machine, Pender & Riter................. 4n6,,: 
wing hi ide, T. C. Robinson............. 486,511 
wing machine guiding device, L. 8. Chaffee..... 486 83 
w tabie, A. R. P. Morton..... 436, 











ng or embro ue? A 


Shears. See Fruit’ ng and holding shears. 






Vt 
Sheep rack, J. N. Scudder Seth ieadknel ob kkhanedenens 486,56 
Si wire agitator for flour, J. H. Bigelow...... 486,576 
Signal box, successive non-interference, W. EK. on 
a ee oe woartesee “eat sateccsenss* 
Signaling Sevier, eoctrie, J.J. Ross.. 
Sliding gate, A. Wilkinson............. 
Smoke consumer, J. L. Hornig.......... 
oke consuming device, F. Kunzer............... 
Snow plow, P. H. Craddock........... 
holder, C. 8. Higgins. ..... A aecgetccee’ 
Sodawater apparat masey & Carteton 
Speaking tube, i PETE, cocouseansodeaes 
Speech or Cd sounds, apperatus for record a 
Sn shanscuhheestesdsebounseusespatondee , 
Speed indicator’ L. iii JED ansnencevesacseelshaced 486,651 
N. B® uist . 456,706 


‘or rs, etc., 
Spinning machine separator, C. A. Taft 
Spring and support, combined spirai, W. 8. Fos- 














ill a iiteetincitteiihied te hon cnabas banannete . 496,778 
Spring crushing machine, J. H. Mulier............. 496,834 
Spring setting machine, J. H. Miller................ 486,882 
Sprinkler. See Lawn sprinkler. 

Sprinkler, Doelger & Kirsten... ..................5. 480 087 

Stamp moistener, postage, F. Gioerte............... 6,61) 

Stamp, time, J. Ganss.............-...«++ niotenes 436,458 

Stamps and labels, device for affixing, H. Camp- nen 

cotbhnahahGtnascabedahigresggciees edhnesseuas a) 
itand. See Hat or bonnet siand. 

Station indicat it tic, W. 8. Dillon......... $96,545 
team boiler, E. J. Moore................-... 486,731 
‘team generator, W. C. Higgt ape sGeceecosacvcceees 486,467 
itock guard, horned, L. L. Tackitt....... .......... 6,78 

Stone, manufacture of artificial, L. Noricht, 

445, 486,445 to 496,449 

Stones, prodyeing inlaid work on, R. Rauseh...... 486,590 

Stove grate, W. D. Pouthard,................... 485,797 

Stove, oil, M. G. Benedict................-...... 0 » 486,422 

Stoves, odor-removing device for cooking, Toii- 

. J) re .. 436,550 
Street or station indicator, W. A. Turner...... 486,514 
Swinging cs 4 Seeppeperrprees 486,09 
Switch. llway switch. Tramway switcb. 

Table. See Folding table. lroning table. Sew- 

ing or embroidery table. Turntabie. 

Tables, electric device for vibrating, W. L. Imlay 496,716 


Tanks, Speer vetrs, silos, etc., construction of, F 
on 


496,585 
727 


Th 
Thill coupling, W. 


Thill coupling, H. MRT, onevsceecens coe 
e. e 

ane lock, BE. 8. Phelps 
Ti 





me piece, illuminated, Haas, Jr., & Trove... 
Dn apparatus for manufacturing, D. Fd- 





stop, H. W. Loss... 
& Wintersteen..... .. 6456 
, te @. Mamdt.............- . 
device, T. Fauider......... 456 638 
W. 8. Overfelt, et ai.. 
connecting draught animais 
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Wood trimming machine, C. Neracher (F).....-... 12s 
Woodeu vessel, E. M. Reese 4737 
Woven fabric, tubular, B. L. Stowe 66D 4R6 az 
Wrench, W. E. Brooke 496,758 
Wrench, D H. Carpenter oneness CTS 
Wrench, A. J. Curtis +, 


Wrench and screw driver,combined, W. BE Brooke 436,750 


TRADE MARKS. 


photogreph and aunto- 


Albums and scrap boosts, 

graph Koch Sons & Company . Ror 
Raking and roasting pans, J. W. Obitnger 7261 
Baking powder, A. W. Rubi Raw, 2s 
Riacking for shoes, waterproof liquid, Price & = 


023 

aphieta and peric <ticala. A. C. Northrop 22,08 
Alled w itt yedicine, J. R. Planten T.00 
7.065, T2066 

7m2,010 


‘apsules for mex |. R. Planten 





“ine 





‘ards, play ow, A "Do agherty 
‘ards. playing. New York Consolidated Card Com- 
pany 72,011 
Yom pounds for 4estroying Insects and other pests, 
for disinfecting purposes, for curing diseases 
and healing woonds J. Rowbetham 039 
Swameticn, both Neuld and powder, and « liquid 
dentifrice, E.G. Hak o1s 
Disinfectant, J. M. Raymond nou 
’y goods, certain named, J D. Weir & Co 
@name! for use on glass, liquid, BE. P. Gleason 
Manufacturing Company Tam. 2) 
Hair and woo! clippers, American Shearer Manu- 
facturing Company no 
Hate and bonnets for ladies, misses, and oung 
bova. and tremmiags therefor, H. J. Taylor.... 22038 
Hay carriers, J. B. Porter Tes 
Knit fabrica, Morphy, Hibben & Cx ane 
Lampe and barners, W. B. Robins 
Lard. F. Sobrine & ( Tom, pf 
Letter boxes, Grawers, and the like, post office, 
Koviless Lock any 2 oT 
Medicinal premar for the cure of piles, dys- 
entery. and kind 1 complaints, W. A. Win- 
cheater 22,(84 
Wedicinal tonic, L. Mansfeld 7.083 
intments, VW. Fairweather moe 
Paints, powdered, W. H. Kemp & Co 72,038 
Photouras pat r_ A. L Cohn 209 
' T7068 
J. 4 abe & 72.047 
J. wi B 72,016 
skin, Van Dy x Manufacturing 
, 72,019 
Powders, worm Me ie & Hall . Bal 
Pre parat ons Dba a Coal tar de ay pro- 
prietary, Albe marie Chemical Company pA) 
Preparations for the vomple rion, inc cluding soaps, 
lotions, powder, and cream, L. W 030 
Preparations of sulphur tn lig uid fe =, y 2D & 
Compal 72,085 
Remety f tisenses of the liver, kidneys, and 
stomach, A. Kieir 088 
Remeiy for rheumati«m, cystitis, and other dis- | 
eases resulting from scess of acid In the se- 
eretions, Keasber A Mattiso eT 
Thoes hildren’s wear, K« rule seit, Legan & On. Roi 
urup, yoid couch, M. B. Van Areda m2 
4 “ for the toilet and laandrys, whi ta, Obto Soap 
ompany . 
soap, toilet, Oakley Soap and Perfumery Company 72,022 
Spectacies and eyeglasses, American Uptical Com- 
pany non 
Stoves, ranges and furnaces, Co-cperative Foun- 
dry Company 72,052 
Tohac hewtng, P H Hanes & 


Ponte preparations, ptlis, and Swedes J. Dienelt 
at 


Washing machines, band, Vandergrift Manufac- 


t rth Company _—, za | 
Windmilis, Baker Manufa turing Company 
Zwieback (a t vice baked bread), J. Stapenhorst ‘me 


DESIGNS 


Book rest and bolder for umbrellas, ete. C. Pegler 72,010 
2. 


Bust of Cotumbus, relief,  H. Hirner. ns 
Cane, T. W. Gardner 2.0 
air, A. Thonet 22.012 
look case, Merritt & Aucaigne 2m 
Glass veese!, J. Proewer — . Ban 
Hamdle for swords or the like, G. R. Witon ne 
Heater casing, clectric. M. W. Dewey 2017 
Inketand, W. Rodiger 72,008, 72,0 
Rapped fabric, A. C. Oble .) 
Paper weight, G. L. Reenstierna. 22,102 
Stove, of! or gas. A. C. Weat 2.016 
Sign, 1H. Traun Te | 
Table, F. Koentg 2018 to RMS 
Textile fabric, A. G. Thyng 71,908 
Thimbie, F. G. Crabb 2000 
Type ornaments, font of, H. Inlenburg 2M 


A vrinted cop; of the spectfication and drawing of | 
any patent in the foregoing list, or any patent in print 
tasued since IMG. will be furnished from this office for 


% cents. In ordering piense state the name and number 
of the patent desired, and remit to Munn & Co., i 
Broedway, New York 


Caradinan patents may now be obtained by the in- 





ventors for any of the inventions named in the fore- 
ying list, provided they aresimple ata cost of op ons h. 
f complicated the cost will be a litle more. For full 
instractions eddress Munn A Co.. Ml Broadway, New 
York. Other foreten patents may also be obtained. 
Modvertisements. 





Inside Page, 
Rack Page. 
The ahve 
words per line 
and agale 


each insertion «+ 75 cents a line 
each insertion ~ « - - $1.00 a line 
charges per agate line— about eight 
This notice shows the width of the line, 
ype. Pogravirgs may head adver- 
tisementia at the same rate per agate line, by measure- 
Ment, ae the letter press Advertisements must be 
received at Publication Office as early as Thursday 
morning to appear tn the following week's issue. 


are 


le set in 


ADAMANT WALL PLASTER 


BEST PLASTERING MATERIAL KNOWN, 
No sere — Its snecess has been phenomenal. 
factories tn this and other countries 
ADAMANT MFO. CO... SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Complete Outfits. 
Wood cr Metal workers without steam 
power can ou a iy compete with 
the large sho by useing our New 
LABOK & Vine Machinery 
latest and most improved for practical 
Shop Use, also for Industrial Schools, 
Home Training, etc. Catalogue free. 

Seneca Faiis Mfg. Co. 
@ Water Street, Seneca Falla WN. Y. 


The Sebastian-May Co 


Improved Screw Cutting 


Power aids dE 


Power 

Dril! Presses, ( bucks, Prills, Does 

end Muaecl ite” and Amateurs’ 

(Pottite Lathes trial, 

logee@e mailed on applieacion, 

165 to 167 Highiand Ave., 
SIDNEY. OnNIG. 


MODELS 






(ate 





Model Makers’ Dies, Castt 


oe Perfected. Novelty and Duplicate Work. 
1h, 106 Li erty St., N.Y. | 


ATALAGUE. A. J. Weed &Co.. 





Patterns, Tools. | 





Scientific American. 


GAS ENGINE PATENTS. 


B Bupronp Row, oon. w. 





Mr. F. W. LANCHESTER will be tn the United States early in 199, and ts prepared to negotiate the 
license or sale of some important patent rights, including his own and Mr. Dugald Clark's most recent 
patents for AUTOMATIC STARTING GEAR FOR GAS ENGIN ES—numbers, etc., given 
at foot —also, ‘other patents and rights relating to Gas and Petroleum Engines, Friction Clutches, ete. 

U. & Patents 450,403-450,404-450,405, dated Sept. 15, 1891, (Lanchester). Over 30 already supplied 
under corresponding British patents, by Mesers. ( ROSSLEY BROS. and others. 

U. & Patents corresponding to British applications 18,788, 1891; 11,986, 182; and 298, BR OLB 


applications now in hand. 
Firms interested are requested to communicate with Mr. LANCHESTER as above. 





New Full Mounted ning Screw Pilate, 
Send for 


Wels, Ot) and Gas Wells, drilled 
by contract to any depth, from 50 
to M0 feet. We also LC —— 
ture and furnish everything 
quired to drill and pmb 
same. e Horse Power 
and Mounted ‘Steam Drilling 
Machines for 1@ to feet. 
Write us stating exactly what is 
required and send for illustrat- 


. Address 
bh MAN & OLL ELL SUPPLY ©O., 
ae heaven STREET, New Yous. 














part sh —- — Wiley & Russell Mfg. Co.,'Greenfield, Mass., U.8.A. 
BO 0 a Es in RSST'S gay “ite orld fo improved Screw Cutting LATHES 
orse Powers, Foot and Power 
WELLS Seon Engines, Drill, Presses, shaper nd Suppiton. 1S 
alves, St” Catalogue ma 


SEBASTIAN LATHE COMPANY, 
120 and 122 Culvert Street, Cincinnati, O. 


CASTINGS 
oné Parte for makieg Cand & 
[ewe Ora ST 
nating Cortens Mater. 
LATHE CASTINGS. 
Electrical Sapplies. 
Send stamp for new Catalogue. 





DRILL =s2=s5 


WELLS ‘°ONvris om 


OIL WELL SUPPLY CO. 


91 & 92 WATER STREET, 
Pittsburg, Pa., 
Manufacturers of everything needed for 
AER TESIAN Wrt Zs 























for either Gas, Oll, Water, or Mineral PALMER BKOS., 
ests, Boilers, Engines, Pipe, Mianues, Conn. 
Cordage, Drilli ‘ools, ete. 


Illustrated catalogue, price 
lists and discount sheets 
on eS west. 


TT ee 
“Te idistare- 


Sai? |Steel Type for Writing Machines, 
oe eo 
Pere) 


Engineers’ Levels and Transits. The latest and best. 





‘tured contract. 
New York StencilWks. 100 Nassau St., N.Y 


. THE TUSc Rota ADVER- 
T A TISING CO ANY. Manufac- Architects’ or Builders’ Level complete, $45.00. 
vs “ * turers, Pub’ lishers and Im Leveling Poles. Send for cireular, 
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OPTICAL LANTERNS. 


Ot1, Lime or F) 
trie Light. Sin’ 


£e; Doabl 
le. .. 
fic Attachments 


Educational 


Views. 
J. B. COLT & CO., 
16 Beekman St., N.Y. 189 La Salle St., Chicago, in. 
FOR RENT, WATER POWER. —De 1s 
es own of 00 pol population. — 52 ~ 
The Cheapest, Phe Best 
Electric Motor «. 4 


compete Rectic Veand en 


He ty and young, op. 


our patented 
= faster jaa 











@way with ti 
oo Sent 





Only 


Incubators, 
Bristel, Ct. 


PF. WILLIAMS, 


$12.00 








up. Want agents 


Pianos. @ Orga ans. 
ys Wash’ ton. N. J. 


Cat’g free. Dan’l F. 
“THE EXPERT” DATING STAMP. 


Uhestreted We Seivatific Am Sep. Bré, p 146, 
THE GREATEST ADVANCE IN RUBBER DATING sTA 
COMPLETE FOR EVERY HOUR IN 10 YEARS, 
with Die to order. Post-paid $2.75. 
R. H. SMITH MFG. CO., SPRINGFIELD, Mass, 
Gote Mfrs Metal-Bodied Rubber Type. Ac Bc. Crisiogus (ree. 


AZT UVUMIN UM 
In all shapes. Manufactured by 


Cowles Electric Smelting and Aluminum 0o., 
Correspondence solicited. LOCKPORT, N. Y. 


“OTTO” 


GAS AND GASOLINE 
ENCINES, 
1-3toW horse power 
Can be used in cities 
or in country inde- 
pendent of gas works 
or gas machines. 
Ne Boiler. 
Ne Danger. 
33,000 SOLD. Ne Engineer. 


BEATTY 





g 


PS 






























Coshocton, Ohio, 


Advertising Goods and Art Novelti al 
on 


bu good specialties outright or manufacture on ro 
esmen cover every State and Territory in the 


After being on the Market Seven Years 
THE AGWIE AUTOMATIC ENGINE AND BOILER 


STILL. I.HADS! 
Half to Four Horse Power. Marine and Stationary. 
Fer either Natural Gas er Petreleum as Fuel. 
wnNwo EBxXTHMA INSURANCE. 


oot ROCHESTER WACHINE TOOL WORKS, Brown's Race, ROCHESTER, W. Y. 
aateaaen Steam! ELECTI 


KEUFFEL & ESSER CO., 
NEW YORK and CHICAGO. 














ELECTRICITY 


our special Price List 
IES, PU SHES 


Complete Fixtures except Stac BEL BA 
2-Horse Eureka Boiler and Engine, - $175 uspan Moros 
4. ‘“ ss ss ‘“ ° « 275 And a full line of 


ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES, 


STANLEY & PATTERSON 
Electrical House Furnishings, 
2 & & Frankfort 8t., N. Y. City. 


Other sizes at low prices. Before you buy get our prices. 


B. W. PAYNE & SONS, 


Drawer 56. EI.MIRA, N.Y. 


THE NEW GRIFFIN JMILL 


IT Is 


EFFICIENT 


PULVERIZER. 




















IT 1s 


SIMPLE 






IT 1S 


ECONOMICAL 


IN USE OF 
POWER. 












FOR PULVERIZING REFRACTORY 
SUBSTANCES. 


















IT 1s 


UNIFORM 


IN ITS 
PRODUCTIONS. 


IT 1s 


UNEQUALLED 


FOR 
DURABILITY. 


IT Is 


WARRANTED 


TO Do ITs 
WORK. 











Send for fully illustrated descriptive Pamphiet to 


| BRADLEY FERTILIZER CO. 


92 STATE STREET, BOSTON, 







OTTO GAS ENGINE WORKS, PHILADELPHIA. 
ODELS ano cEARS 


SECOND-HAND MACHINERY 


FOR SALE AT VERY LOW PRICES. 











One T2xT2xié Iron Planer; one @xf0x2 Iron Planer; 
=o Bolly Lathe; one in. diameter, 3) 
alve. Horizontal! 


Gice Bngine yond an ere Cor, LOCKPORT, N. Y. 


MAGIC eg 





i 











Design, Material, and Finish. 
The BILLINGS & SPENCER CO., Hartford, Conn. 


ARTISTS WHO GET RICH 


Artists who use 
the, Ait Broa are" gettin recom. 








rich, and 
strongly. is Mie dvetinctv ely 
sol, und saves time and labor anc 

excellence of the work 


(perraeee catalogue. It will in- 
terest 


you. 
AIR BRUSH MFC. CO. 
eeBar He ©. © 2. 


MECHANICS’ TOOLS. 









manufacturer or 
If you are eSeioave cata 
Our 7: avery > 
book pases, y bound in cloth. 
book pe of #Lh an of the w: aid 
on 
een 
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DUNCAN'S PRACTICAL SURVEYOR'S GUIDE, 


‘A new. revised, and enlarged edition.-Just ready. 


i a SURVEYOR’ GUIDE 
SSS 


rae es 


Segre 


ty for not 
ey 





—_— 


Conan hes 


Surve) yor and ¢ 
greatly enlarged 
apt 


n one V 
: by — ‘Tree 


214 pases. 


vane of postage to an 


ACT OF conan te 
s ying; What a surv 
oP pol —- > xy of a ay 

8 ace; Map survey; 
pinch maps of ouvers are a 


distances 
me Neen ent shies and thelr a ir use; 


ABSTRA 


ting 
tracts with the assistance 


described 
instruments, Problems; 
Tables of surveys; 


siveyn: ayaa of rectangulnesurveT ing tor 


surveying 
wr 1 circular showing if) Sienna 
above book sent free to any one who will apply. 

our New R 


and Scientifie Books, (Snape, Box and ur Ver Catalogues 


the whole, covers free tf poate fo any ane amy part of 


Arta, sent free anc 
the wr rid who will 
HENRY CAREY ‘BAIRD & Co., 
[INDUSTRIAL PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS & IMPORTERS 
810 Walnut St, Philadelphia, Pa., U.S, A. 


= = ae just renin 











TO LET—2 max heat, Ground building. 
fatway, N. reese $.D. Gppaaie ba NJ.” 


Have te. © 0 way 


That awenttem 

to make it work (or find out that it 

work) is to put it into a machine. We 
have a shop on purpose. Will send a 
prime r first. 


‘Tue Jones Brotuers Exectric Co. Crn’t1,Q 


THE STIRLING BOILER 








THE STIRLING COMPANY, 
GENERAL OFFICES: 
PULLMAN BUILDING, CHICAGO 
Branches in all principal cities. 


RAILWAY & STEAM FITTERS SUPPLIES 


Rue’s Little Giant Injector. 
SCREW JACKS, STURTEVANT BLOWERS, &c. 
JOHN s, URQUHART. 46 Cortiandt 8t., N. ¥. 


TRANSMISSION OF POWER BY COM- 
pressed Air.—A valuable and tf 


present status of the problem of Of establiching 


air plants for pow sumers. 
Contained in SCIENTIFIC. AMERICAN SUPPLEMENT, 
No. 765. Price 10 cents. ‘To be had at this office and 


from all newsdeal 


THE SIMPLEX TYPEWRITER 
5 ¢ ARANTEED 

















_ HAVE YOU READ 
Ke xperimental 


_ Science? Pal gi 


This new book, by Geo. M. Bephtes & ds is just what 
you need to give you a good general know of 
Physical Science. No one having the spirit of the 
times can afford to be Ld poy the kind of scien- 
tific information contained in this book. It is not 
only instructive, but entertaining. 


Over J 
beautifully noses Price ty meat ee any 7d | 
EW "Send for Wtustrated cireular. 

MUNN & CO. 
Office of the SCIENTIFIC 


*a1 RRAADWAVY. NEW ¥ 


quEnican, 





Scientific 


American. 


























ALL SPECIAL WORK. 


ACKROWLEDCED TO BE THE STANDARD FOR ALL HIQH-CLASS 
WORK WHERE POWER IS REQUIRED. 
430 WEST FOURTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK. 





GALVANIZED 


GEARED AERMOTOR 


uch improved, furnishes power to 


PUMP, GR GRIND, CUT F FEED, and SAW WOOD. 


Aermotor, 
Does the @ work of 4 horses at half the cost of 
a ~ - a end never gets tired, 
Send for elaborate a her for patting —. 
12th & Rockwell Sts., Chicago, 

& 29 Beale St, San Francisce- 


Simplex Printer 


A new invention for duplicating 
copies of writings or drawings. 





From an original, on ordinary paper with 
any pen, roo copies can be made. 50 
copies of typewriter manuscripts produced 
in 15 minutes. Send for circulars and sam- 





Do YouR Own 
wapener, S22. 
catalogue to the 





ples. ¢97"° AGENTS WANTED. 
LAWTON & CO., 22 Vesey St., New York. 
PRINTING. 
7 pe Press, Size for circu- 
4 ll printed 
send stamp for 
KELSEY & © 0. . 
Meriden, Conn, 


ees Comes 


is ably th the 
hardest & Thind of Ril 
~~ nan , ae 


-~4 Ci em ge as i? *~ 
sures accuracy and relieves 
all mental and nervous strain. 


FELT & TARRANT MFG CO. 
62-56 Lismore ST., Curoaco. 


BARNES’ 
UPRIGHT DRILLS 


Disk Drill, for light work 
to 42-inch Back Geared, 
Self Feed Drill. 


Send for Catalogue 
and Prices. 


W. F. & JOHN BARNES Co., 
1999 Ruby Street, Rockford, Ill. 


STEVENS PATENT SPRING CALIPERS 


Leader, No. 70. Price, by mail, postpaid. 

336 inch, 90.65 | & ing, 02.75 |¢ ingh, Saas 
All those se supplied with Ideal Nut cost- 
Dividers and 

inists’ Tools. 

Sree to all, 
J. STEVENS ARMS & TOOL CO. 
. O. Box 280, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 

















Shingle, Heading and Stave Mill Machinery 
and Veneer 
Send for cat. A. 

Handie Machinery 
for Turning Handles 
for Brooms, Axes, 
ete. Send for cat. B, 

Wood Pulp Ma- 
chinery. Send for 
Cat. O. 
Trevor Mfg. Ce. 


Lockport, N. Y. 





BUILDERS OF HICH GRADE BOATS. 


We Build tet Arey from a Canoe toa Steam Yacht. 


lete Stock Oars, Sweeps and Boat T 


pape Pipe Boilers Engines 


Cedar Rew Bante from F235 upwa 


(a SEND 


Speed 20 miles an hour. 


Vapor an 


Steam ‘+ from $300 upward. 
10e, FOR . COMPLETE CATALOGUE, 


DAVIS BOAT AND OAR CO., DETROIT, MICH., U. S. A. 





pressed SL.DnarP ON ATR. 
GS - 


a Hygienic Ajr Mattsecs. max 
— A. 


for 
durability, and is 
somnia, 


le in cases of sickness, 
—— re by the le lead- 
Waite nials, 


Mecbopolttan ‘ir Goods Co. 7 Temple Place, 





OYSTER CULTD RE. -A VERY INTER- 


esting descri in of the process of ertiieiel oyeee cule 
ture as t Arcachon, With 15 fllus- 


office and from all ne 


TVET LANTERNS WANTED srupesa? 





HARBACH & CO, 809 Filbert St. Phila.Pa 


Hd oeee FREE 


Pa handsome a an Inet: 
lotered Bte 
ALS ot is 
us for 











pet night. A 
10 fight and pro- 
ftabie busi- 

ness, Magic Lanterns and Tlowe of popular sub- 
ects. athe on TR ayy Part 1 Optical, 2 
athematical wzical, 4 Magic Lanterns, etc. 
L.! MA NASSE, § ss iS Madison Street, Chicago, Ill, 


PLAY tat 





f 
nD DENSON, Siyp end  parkor Caiaiow free 
FIRST CLASS CURTAIN DESK 


$2 « Fourand a Halffeet long. Un- 
Mmited variety in stock and to order. 


American Desk & Seating Co. 
270-272 Wabash Av., CHICAGO, , U.S.A. 


VOLNEY W. MASON & CU.. 








FRICTION PULLEYS, CLUTCHES, and ELEVATORS ental 


PROVIDENCE. K. 1. 


HILL een 








TRADES UNIONS, THE TENDENCY 
of.—By Herbert ye An able paper, pointing out 
auctions. Contained Stewie AStentcas Ser 
Simao. Nowe Price 10 cents. To be had at this 


office and from all newsdealers. 





HARRISON CONVEYOR! 
a 6rain, Coal, Sand, Clay, Tan Bark, Cinders, Ores, Seeds, &c, 
fend tor | Gnas | BORDEN, SELLECK & CO., § snSoe2rs, | Chicago, fil. 





Bores SMOOTH, ROUND, OVAL. end! 


| BRIDGEPORT GUN fan 


etry Citing and Paar Sere High 
_ water 


way. New York. 








365 





Grocker-Wheeler Electric Co.|____-PRorosais. 
ELECTRIC MOTORS 





SEALED PROPOSA L&, 
Sealed bids will ye! received by the City Clerk of Bi 
Paso, Texas, until January 6, iad for the omerecion 


ge ~ TS of 2 : system of water works at E! Paso, 
and requirements are on file in 


3 office OFC ao neer of oe Cit 
arise CHARD CAPES, 


J. in Cant. 
City Engineer 


U. 8. KMNGINKER oF FIC 7 BOR" TON, “MASS. ND 
vember 1882.—Sealed proposais for Gredging 
from Winthrop bor, Maas., will be received at titis 
office = n0sn of Boson 1b, nae, and then publicly 
ppeseem tone, blank f and al) available 
will be furnished on ap application to this of- 

. MANSFIELD, Lieut.-Col. of Engineers. 


U . ENGINEER OFFICE, BOSTON, MABSS., NO- 
. ber 21, 18%2.--Sealed. proposais for Credging 
from lyen Harbor, Mass., will be received at this office 
until noon of December 21, 1892, and then publicly opened. 
pecifications, blank forma, and ai! available informa- 

tion will ~ forniened on ayertion to this ofiee 
. MANSFIELD, Lieat.-Col. of Encineers. 





CLARE'S 
WOOL WASHERS, 
WARP DYEING AND SIZING MACHINES, 
PATENT RUBBER COVERED SQUEEZE 


POWER WRINGERS FORK HOSIERY AND 
VARN DYEING. 

DRYING AND VENTILATING FANS, 
WOOL AND COTTON DRYERS, Etc. 
Crtalogues free. 

CEO. P. CLARK 
Box L. Windsor Locks, Conn. 
THE —— LOOSE — OILER 

N THE WO 





VANDUZEN Pat. [' PUL OILER 


Keeps Pulley olled 3 to 4 weeks with one 
Billing. Cost 25, 20, 40, 50, G and Scents 
each. Send Price and TRY O on 

State diameter aod speed of Pulley, ih 
send Catalogue free. Mention this peper. 


VANDUZEN & TIVT CO.Crecinnatt0.UA, 
ALUMINUM : ITS USES AND AP- 


plications. A valuable and interesting article by G. L. 
| Addenbrooke. Contained in SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 
| SUPPLEMENT, No. S59. Price # cents, To 
this office and from ail newsdealers. 

with over 4 new iliustrations 


CHUCKS. sists sie 


The Cushman Chuck Ce., Hartford, Conn. 


be had at 


Catalogue He. 12, just issued 








ge 
Tae ORK 


SLECTRIC Lert SUPPLIES 


ila lias| elise LRM Da® COPPER 
TELEP 2 rire A Ne a ste ee Wirt 


RGLAR ALARMS BE e 
‘ERIE 
pres 


ATVERYTHING at LECTRicns 


"J 7 : ‘ 

ICE-HOUSE AND COLD ROOM.-BY R. 
G. Hatfield. With directions for construction, Four 
engravings. Contained in SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 8U2- 
PLEMENT, 59. Price 10 cents. To be had at this office 
and from all newsdealers, 
To Inwenmtors. 

onigslow, manufacturer of Fine Machinery 

‘ede s, Offers Special Facilities to Invent- 
_-~§ uarantees to work out ideaz in strictest secrecy 
and a improvement that he can suggest goes with the 
work. Thousands of men have crude thous really val- 
uabie ideas, which they lack mechanical training bo de- 
velop. Novelties and patented articles manufsctured 
by contract. 181 Seneca s., Cleveland, Ohio, — 


GATES ROCK & GRE BREAKER 


Capacity up to 200 tons per hour. 
Has prodeced more ballast, road 
metal, and broken more ore than 
all other Breake s combined. 
Builders of High Grade Mining 
Machinery. Send for Catalogues. 
GATES IRON WORKS, 
50 C Se. Clinton St., Chicage 
136 C, Liberty Street, New York, 
mC C. » Franklin St., Boston, Masa 


CHICA 
t 
TE} 


ANNUN 





THE COPYING PAD- HOW TO MAKE 

= rod Lo use; with an engraving. Practical directions 

‘the gelatine pad, and ajso the aniline ink 

_ copies are made, how to apply the written 

how to take off copies of the letter. 

SIENTIFIC AMERICAN SUPPLEMENT, No, 

438. Price cents. For ses at this office and by ali 

newsdealers in al) parts of th 


HOW T6 MAKE A DYNAMO. 


By EDW. THREVERT. 
Mustrated with full working drawings. Capacity \ H.P. 
Lematartens Lena paid. BUBISK PUB. CO., LYNN, BASS. 





Perfect Newspaper File 


The Koch Patent File, for preserving Newspapers, Mag- 
azines, Fs Pamphlets, bas been recently improved and 
price rapesed. Bubecribers to the SCIENTIFIC AMERI- 
CAN and SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN SUPPLEMENT can be 
su plied for the low prep © of t. 50 by mail, or $1.25 at the 


of this sides; inscription 
SCIENTIFIC A ERICAN 7% in gilt. Necessary for 
every one who wishes to preserve the paper. Address 


MUNN & CO., Publishers SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 


$5 to $15 Rer.o2;.8* 
LIGHTNING fe PLATER 


-Patent for tool of universal use and 
A.C. PERKINS, Macon, Ga. 
OR SALE.— Domes « a good 
thy town. Good machinist 
can make mone money. fie 8 KOC ood reasons for selling. 
Address “ FOUNDRY,” P. 0. Box 773, New York. 


s ivt Es.—Ali classes) 
INVEST Eat) on rs SPOURIE speculative pro, 


‘corres nw solicited. 
DWIN, P. 0. Box GR, Boston, 


DEAFNESS 2.2740. noises cy 


2 Wamaler took ct pone 
eniy by B.tmoon, 658 Drway, NE W rise for book of 


FOR SALE. 
moderate price. 
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°Wodvertisements. 


tnside Page. | each issertion « « 75 cents a line 
Rack Page, each tnvertion - - - - $1.00 a line 
The above are charges agate line — about eight 
words per line. This notice shows the width of the line, 
and is -et in agate type. Magravings may head adver- 
tisements at the same raiv per agate tine, by measure- 
ment, as the letter . Advertisements must be 
received at Pablication Office as early as Thursday 
morning to appear in ibe following week's issue. 














OVERMAN WHEEL CO. 


wosTor OENvVER. GAN FRANCISCO. 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS., Special Agents, 


Goncann. wEew voran. PHILADELPHIA. 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN SUPPLE- 
MENT. Any desired tack number of the ScrenTiFic 
AMERICAN SUPPLEMENT can be had at this office for 
W cents. Also to be had of newsdealers in all parts of 
the country 


Wasrinravorn., 








“Spur Pointed” Wood Sc | 


Patented May 10, July 18, 1887; Oct. 23, 1880; 
Aug. 19, Oct. M1, 100; April 1, May 12, 180; 
July 1, in 
les Advantages are : 

L Stronger than a common screw. 
2. Uniform and wide slot. 


3. Requires the use of but one bit in bard 
week, 


4. Inserted easior 
& Centraiized potnt. 
& Superior holding power. 


i. The screw being (eld Ferged. instead 
of €us. leaves on ite entire surface « 
metallic skin. 


62” seud for samples to 


AMERICAN SCREW CO. 


PROVIDENCE, R. 1. R. 1. 


kre You in Need of Radiator Valves? 


DO YOU WANT THE BEST? 
if so, investigate Lunkenhet 
Radiator ¥ 







The Lunkenheimer Brass Mfg. Co. 
CINCINNATI, O., U.S. A. 
Mention this publication. 


~ ne of 19° Century 


We ork. "4 ior rel So's 
o Steam! 


to”. P 


“CHARTER GAS SAS ENGI Ne co. 


. Box 148, sterling, m. 


Feenom). Meliabiltiy, 
‘Sten plicity. Safety. 


——— 


PATENT JACKET KETTLES 


Plain or Porcelain Lined. 

Tested te ©) Ib. pressare. Send for Lista, 
BARROWS SAVERY CO. 

&. Fromt & Reed Streeta, Phi tadelphia, Pa.) 


Love’s not Time’s Fool. 
Are you? 


Are you always just a little be- 
hind hand? Don’t make that mis- 
take this year. Now is the time to 
answer the perplexing question: 
“What shall | give them?” What 
is beautiful, useful, inexpensive, 
sure to give delight; a constant, 
cheerful reminder all the year 
through? A new, quick-winding 
Waterbury. $4 to $15. 


Aa accurate jeweled time keeper, 
as elegant and tasteful as a 
fitty-éollar watch; with ali the 
improvements, cased in filled 
gold or coin-sitver hand-en- 

eved and warranted. That 





s the thingto give. All jew- 
elers keep it; in styles for 
are 


ATENTS! 


ESeRS. MUNW & CO 
with the peblication of the. Sosurrinee 


———— — 






AMEKICAN, continue to examine improve- 
tents, and to act as of ite 
for Inventors, 

Le this tine of business they heave had forty-five years 


PE pecwen: now bave wnequaledt facilities for the 
preparation « of Patent Drawings, Spectfications, and the 
presseution of Applications for Patents tn the United 

Cum and “orsign Countries, essere. Munn 
& (Co. aio attend to the 


rights for Books, Labels, ~ Me? 
Reports on infringements of Patents. All business in- 
trusted to them prom 


e done with special care 
N@es, On very reasouable terms 


et sent f rg of application, 
si Se Information abow ents aid how t pro 
i mrigne, hs "Kppenin, ete 
Patents ete -- " Cases. Hints on the sale 
wend rus ef chars, @f of Foretgn 
mi” Lea cringe oat and sea of sertng 
Fasouts tn'all the prlocteal speaaen world. 
MUNN & CO., Selictters of Patents, 


Scientific Americas. 


\_THE BRIDGEPORT WOOD_FINIS 
JUPACTURERS @: 


"WHEELERS PATENT WOOD FILLE! 


rAarirec ¢ 
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ED TO ALL CLIMATES ES ESPECIALLY MARIN 


pp a aa M. — 


ch, OF cen and, nd Waren 


K. 40 Pear! © 


DRILL CHUCKS, i 
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tat driving 
| Poretas Aeveshs. + Ph. = Ser St toute honed Forty, Tren. No gs a Prom- 
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SILI 


e ICATE 


EN 


NOIPAL OFFICE, 
NEW W MILPORD. CONN. 


ni Fe Guncles Bt. BOSTON.  Olveae Be 


Ss, "KA, showing the only perfect 





THE HUB FRICTION CLUTCH, 


market. Made in sizes to transmit 
from 2? w 

Write for 
it and 





w * J Minchiner 
411-421 Hace &., P 


ELECTRO VAPOR ENGINE. 


GAS OR GASOLINE FOR FUEL. 
NO BOILER. NO FIKE. NO DANGER. 
NO ENGINEER. 

Engine operated by spark 


from small battery. 


Tog ture th the Switch, 
a t oes the rest. 


"x. P. 

apor Pum 
eines, 10 to 1 10,000 
pacity 








Va 
mgtnes, 1 to 
~ \~ 
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——MANUFACTURED BY-— 


THOMAS KANE & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
_ SF Pat some fe exten ~¥.” 


sertgtog of tne AN INTERESTING DE- 
tect alchemloa! und elevtryl) (ie, Sub spostel retdiooes 


| A pay AN ba PL yl ty Ro. je. 134. "Price 
office and from al! news- 


To be had at 
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srs germ re TH PREMIER TYPEWRITER 
Wheel: ersible Counter- T | IER 
shafteand Uut-of Coupli The 
most simple, effective, —_ 
and economi Chateh the 


“Improvement the order of the age.” 





Features greatly perfected 

















m% 18Q2 wi Remington 
Typewriter 


For Ease and Convenience of Operation, Simplicity of Design 
and Durability of Construction, is 
UNBDOUVUALAD. 


@” SEND FOR 


CATALOGUE. 





WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 Broadway, N. Y. 








Springheld, Mass, U. 8.4. 














TRU AMERICAN BELL TELEPHONE CD 


95 MILK ST., BOSTON, MASS, 


This Company owns the Letters Patent 
granted to Alexander Graham Bell, March 
7th, 1876, No. 174,465, and January 30th, 
1877, No. 186,787. 

The transmission of Speech by all known 
forms of Electric Speaking Telephones in- 
fringes the right secured to this Company 
by the above patents, and renders each 
individual user of telephones not furnish- 
ed by it or its licensees responsible for such 
unlawful use, and all the consequences 
thereof, and liable to suit therefor. 














= EDISON INCANDESCENT LAMP 


Is the only Incandescent Lamp lawfully made, 








Copies of this will be sent 








All others infringe the Edison Patents, and are cou 
in case 


mesic canto Agere 
GENERAL ELECTRIC 
; COMPANY. 


nterfeits. 


















[DecempBer 3, 1802. 
RS. 


VELOOITY OF ICE BOATS. A COL. 
oe ee oe the editor of the Sciex. 


he question of the speed of | 
Tating how and why it is that these co, 
sail faster than the wind which propels then thoes crt 


fe Contained in SCIENTIFIC 
AMERICA NT, No. > 
Po eae ME eg i oeme, 


AUN | PHONOGRAPES 


FOR SALE, 
ADDRESS 
NORTH AMERICAN PHONOGRAPH Co. 
Edison Building, Masonic Temple Bidg, 
_NEw ve york. _ CHIC Ado, 


KODAKS 


For Snap-Shots Out-Doors, 
For .Time Exposures ‘In-Doors, 
for Flash-Lights at Night, 











are the most 
The MOF Sine mage, Fone 
films or glass aie Wined wah toonkert os 
and counter for exposures. 
$40 and $50. 
Send For EASTMAN KODAK CO., 
{ Catalogue. | o NV. 
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Pap 


ESTABLISHED 1846. 


The Most Popular Scientific Paper in the World 
Only $3.00 a Year, Including Postage. 
Weekly—52 Numbers a Year. 


This widely circulated and splendidly illustrated 
paper is . Every number contains six- 
teen pages of useful information and a large number of 
original engravings of new inventions and discoveries, 
representing Engineering Works, Steam Machinery, 
New Inventions, Novelties in Mechanics, Manufactures, 

, Electricity, Telegraphy, Photography, Archi- 
‘Agriculture, Horticutture, Natural History, 
ete. Complete list of patents each week. 

Terms of Subscription.—One copy of the Scren- 
TifIC AMERICAN will be sent for one year—82 numbers 
postage prepaid, to any subscriber in the United States, 
Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of three dollars by the 
publishers; six months, $1.50; three months, $1.00. 

Clubs.—Special rates for several names, and to Post 
Masters. Write for particulars. 

The safest way to remit ts by Postal Order, Draft, or 
Express Money Order. Money carefully placed inside 
of envelopes, securely sealed, and correctly addressed. 
seldom goes astray, but is at the sender’s risk. Address 
all letters and make all orders, drafts, etc., payable to 


MUNN & CO., 361 Broadway, New York. 





THE 


Scientific American Supplement 


This ts a separate and distinct publication from THE 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, but is uniform therewith in size. 
every number containing sixteen large pages full .: en- 
gravings, many of which are taken from foreign papers 
and accompanied with translated descriptions. THE 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN SUPPLEMENT Is published week- 
ly, and includes a very wide range of contents. It pre- 
sents the most recent papere by eminent writers in al! 
the principal departments of Science and the Useful 
Arts, embracing Biology, Geology. Mineralogy, Natura! 

Geography, 


Steam and Railway Engineering, Mining, Ship Building. 
Marine Engineering, Photography, Technology, Manu- 
facturing industries, Sanitary Engineering, Agriculture. 
Horticulture, Domestic Beonomy, Biography, Medicine, 
ete. A vast amount of fresh and valuable information 
obtainable in no other publication. 

The most important Engineering Works, Me®hanisms, 
and Mancfactures at home and abroad are illustrated 
and described in the SUPPLEMENT. 

Price for the SUPPLEMENT for the United States and 
Canada, $5.00 a year; or one copy of the SCIENTIFIC AM- 
ERICAN and one copy of the SUPPLEMENT, both mailed 
for one year for $7.00. Single copies, 10 cents. Address and 
remit by postal order, express money order, or check, 

MUNN & CO., 361 Broadway, New York, 


Building Edition. 


Tue SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN ARCHITECTS’ AND 
monthly. 


5 





Architectural publication in the world. Sold by all news- 
dealers. $2.50a year. Remit to 
MUNN & CO., Pablishers, 
261 Broadway, New York. 








PRINTING INKS. 
DREN SRA esate 





